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INTRODUCTION 


HE Officers of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs herewith submit their Annual Report covering mainly the 
activities of the Commission between July, 1957 and June, 1958. 


Annual Reports of the C.C.I.A. have in recent years commanded a 
circulation and served a constituency extending beyond the church 
leaders for whom they are in the first instance designed. The sections 
dealing with the structure and relationships of the C.C.I.A., as well as 
the brief accounts of principal concerns, are used as a reference source 
by various non-governmental organizations and by offices of govern- _ 
mental and inter-governmental agencies. 


The brief and factual form in which the Reports are given may at 
times be misleading. A short reference to C.C.I.A. representation on 
important issues—such as nuclear tests and disarmament, violations of 
religious liberty, or specific claims to self-determination—often has 
involved weeks or even months of careful planning and consultation, 
along with co-operative action by the churches in numerous countries. 
Moreover, the distinctive nature of the work which is committed to 
the C.C.I.A. may not always be apparent. While inevitably concerned 
with technical aspects of international problems, the C.C.I.A. is not 
merely another technical organization. In the pursuit of their work, 
the officers recognize that a testimony to the world of nations becomes 
Christian only when it is deeply rooted in Christian conviction and 
experience, and becomes effective only when supported by the prayers 
and responsible action of Christian people around the world. 





I AIMS 


4 Bee GENERAL PURPOSE of the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs is to serve the constituency of the parent bodies, 
the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, as a “* source of stimulus and knowledge in theit approach to inter- 
national problems, as a medium of common counsel and action, and 
as their organ in formulating the Christian mind on world issues and 
in bringing that mind effectively to bear upon such issues.” 


The particular responsibilities of the Commission are : 


I. To call the attention of churches to problems especially claimant 
upon the Christian conscience at any particular time and to suggest 
ways in which Christians may act effectively upon these problems in 
their respective countries and internationally. 
II. To discover and declare Christian neste with direct relevance 
to the inter-relations of nations, and to formulate the bearing of these 
principles upon immediate issues. 
III. To encourage in each country and area and in each church repre- 
sented in the parent bodies the formation of organisms through which 
the consciences of Christians may be stirred and educated as to their 
responsibilities in the world of nations. 
IV. To gather and appraise materials on the relationship of the churches 
to public affairs, including the work of various churches and chutch 
councils in these fields and to make this material available to the churches 
represented in the parent bodies. 
V. To study selected problems of international justice and world orien 
including economic and social questions, and to make the results of such 
study widely known among all the churches. 
VI. To assign specific responsibilities and study to committees or special 
groups, and to claim for them the assistance of persons especially expert 
in the problems undet consideration. 
VII. To organize conferences of church leaders of different nations. 
VIII. To represent the parent bodies in relations with international 
bodies such as the United Nations and related agencies. 

In particular, the Commission should maintain such contacts with 
these bodies as will assist in: 


(2) the progressive development and codification of international law 
and the progressive development of supranational institutions; 


(4) the encouragement of respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, special attention being given 
to the problem of religious liberty; 


(c) the international regulation of armaments; 
(d) the furtherance of international economic co-operation; 


(e) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the 
utmost the well-being of dependent peoples including their 
advance toward self-government and the development of their 
free political institutions ; 


(f) the promotion of international social, cultural, educational and 
humanitarian enterprises. 


IX. To concert from time to time with other organizations holding 
similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends. 


II MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION 
Ts accotdance with the Regulations of the Commission, the following 
Officers and Commissioners have been elected and appointed. They 
include representatives of the parent bodies, the World Alliance of 
Y.M.C.A.’s, the World Council of Christian Education and Sunday 
School Association, the World’s Student Christian Federation, and 
the World Y.W.C.A. 


Officers: 
Chairman *Sit Kenneth Grubb (London) 
Vice-Chairman *Professor Werner Kagi 
(Switzerland) 
*Dr. Johannes Leimena 
(Indonesia) 
Director *Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
(New York) 
Treasurer *Mr. W. Rodman Parvin 
(New York) 
Executive Secretary Dr. Richard M. Fagley 
(New York) 
Representative in Europe Dr. Elfan Rees (Geneva) 
Secretary in London The Rey. Alan R. Booth (London) 
Secretary in New York The Rev. A. Dominique Micheli 
(New York) 
Commissioners: 
AUSTRALIA Mr. Frederick Whitlam 
BRAZIL Prof. Josue’ C. d’Affonseca 
BuRMA Mrs. Ba Maung Chain 
CANADA Prof. George W. Brown 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA Prof. J. L. Hromadka 
DENMARK Dr. Flemming Hvidberg 
FRANCE M. André Philip 
GERMANY Dr. G. W. Heinemann 
Prof. Dr. Ulrich Scheuner 
GHANA *'The Rey. Christian G. Baéta 
GREECE *Prof. H. S. Alivisatos 
HUNGARY Bishop Lajos Vet6 
INDONESIA Dr. Johannes Leimena 
ITALY Prof. Mario Rollier 
JAPAN Mr. Soichi Saito 
KorEA Dr. L. George Paik 
LEBANON Dr. Charles H. Malik 
MExtIco *Sr. Alberto Barocio 
Mipp1te East Bishop Najob Cuba’in 


* Members of the Executive Committee. 
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Commissioners : 
NETHERLANDS 
PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
Norway 
SWEDEN 
SWITZERLAND 
UNION OF SouTH AFRICA 


UNITED KINGDOM 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


UruGuay 

INTERNATIONAL 
MIssIONARY COUNCIL 

WorLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 

WorbLp ALLIANCE OF 
YounG MEN’s CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

WorLD CoUNCIL OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 

WorRLD’s STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 

Woritp YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

WirHout GEOGRAPHICAL 
REFERENCE 


*Prof, Baton F. M. van Asbeck 
Mrs. Asuncion A. Perez 
Mr. Erling Wikborg 
Baron Carl Hamilton 
*Prof. Werner Kagi 
The Rev. Cornelius B. Brink 
*Mr. Maurice Webb 
*Bishop G. K. A. Bell 
The Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, M.P. 
Dr. Eric Fletcher, M.P. 
*Sir Kenneth Grubb, C.M.G. 
Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee 
Dr. Frank Graham 
Mrs. Douglas Horton 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
*Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
*Mr. W. Rodman Parvin 
The Hon. Francis B. Sayre 
Sr. A. Hugo Grassi 


*Dr. Charles W. Ranson 
*Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 


Dr. Tracy Strong 


_ Dr. Nelson Chappel 


(acting) 
M. Philippe Maury 


*Dr. Alice Arnold 
Dr. M. Searle Bates 
Dr. 1. 'Patiyn 


The Twelfth Meeting of the C.C.I.A. Executive was held in New 
Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A., on 20-24 July, 1957, in conjunction with 
other meetings of the parent bodies. 

The resignations of Dr. Ivar Anderson of Sweden, Mr. Wesley 
‘Rennie, representing the Y.M.C.A., and Mr. John Irwin, representing 
the World Council of Christian Education, were accepted with regret 


* Members of the Executive Committee. 


by the Executive Committee. Baron Carl Hamilton and Dr. Tracy 
Strong have been elected by the parent bodies to serve on the Com- 
mission. | 

The offices of the Commission arte at 59 Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W. 1 (Cable: Intaffairs, London); 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York.10, N.Y. (Cable: Worcil, New York); and 17 Route de 
Malagnou, Geneva, Switzetland (Cable: Oikoumene, Geneva). 


III CO-OPERATION WITH CHRISTIAN 
AGENCIES 


HE World Council of Churches is composed of 170 churches in 
so countries. The International Missionary Council is composed 
of 38 national Christian councils and conferences, and is in contact 
with some 15 other national Christian bodies. The world-wide con- 
stituency of the C.C.I.A.’s parent bodies provides the broad base for, 
and measures the potential effect of co-operative efforts on behalf of 
world order, justice and peace. To serve as a “source of stimulus 
and knowledge”, the C.C.I.A. continues to develop closer relations 
with Christian groups within the ecumenical fellowship through its 
commissioners, through national commissions on international affairs, 
through the constituent churches and Christian councils, and through 
special correspondents. 


A. RELATIONS WITH THE PARENT BODIES 


The C.C.LA. serves the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council as an advisory agency on international 
affairs. Close and regular contacts are maintained with officers of the 
parent bodies. Recommendations from the C.C.I.A. are brought 
before the parent bodies for consideration and action, and the state- 
ments of the latter help to guide the work of the Commission. The 
meetings of the Commission and of its Executive Committee are held 
as far as possible in conjunction with meetings of the parent bodies. 
The C.C.1.A. Executive is scheduled to meet on 15-19 August, 1958 in 
Nyborg Strand, Denmark in conjunction with the Joint Committee 
of the W.C.C.-I.M.C. and preceding the meetings of the World 
Council’s Executive and Central Committees. 


B. NATIONAL OR REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


National commissions of the churches on international affairs are 
an important segment of the world-wide network of C.C.I.A. contacts 
and they make an indispensable contribution to the formation of a 
truly ecumenical policy in international affairs and to its subsequent 
application to particular problems. While personal contacts are 
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perforce limited, officers of the C.C.I.A. have in the course of the yeat 
met with national commissions and other church leaders in France, 
Germany, the United Kingdom and U.S.A. The Chairman, Sir 
Kenneth Grubb paid an extended visit to Nigeria and he and the 
Director, Dr. Frederick Nolde, visited Ghana at the time of the 
Assembly of the International Missionary Council. 

During the year a new Commission on International Affairs has 
come into being in Finland under the auspices of the Ecumenical 
Council of Finland. National and regional commissions or depart- 
ments now co-operating with the C.C TA-number Fwenty: three, as 


follows: 


NATIONAL AND AREA COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES, OR 


Country or Area 


Organization 


gelischen Kirche in Deutschland 


DEPARTMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Officer’s 
Name and Address 


Australia Australian Commission of the Mr. F. Whitlam 
Churches on International Affairs, (Chairman) 
Australian Council for the World 90 Dominion Circuit 
‘Council of Churches Deakin — 
Canberra, A.C.T., Australia 
Rev. D. B. Hobson 
(Secretary) 
= The Rectory 
- 39 Rutledge Street 
Queanbeyan, N. S. W. 
Australia 
Canada Commission on International Prof. George W. Brown 
Affairs, Canadian Council of (Chairman) 
Churches Rev. W. J. Gallagher 
(Secretaty) =: 
3 Willcocks Street, Toronto 5 
Ontario, ‘Canada _ 
Denmatk Committee on International The Very Rev.G. 
Affairs, Danish Ecumenical Sparring-Petersen 
Council (Secretary) 
Brh. Kirkevej 6, 
‘Copenhagen Brh. 
Denmark | 
Finland Commission on International Dr. Seppo A. 'Teinonen 
| Affairs, Ecumenical Council of (Acting Secretary) 
Finland Fabianinkatu 33, 
Helsinki, Finland 5 
France Commission des Affaires Inter- Pasteur P. Conord 
; nationales, Fédération Protestante 47 rue de Clichy 
de France Paris 9, France 
Germany Kitchliches Aussenamt der Evan- Dr. Adolf Wischmann 


(President) 
Dr. G. Stratenwerth 
(Vice-President) 
Untermainkai 81. 
Frankfurt a/M, Germany 


Il 


Country or Area 
Greece 


Hungary 


India 


Indonesia — 


Italy 


Japan 


Korea 


Netherlands 


New Zealand 


De 


. ‘The 


Organization 
Holy Synod of the Church of 
Greece, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee 


Bonmentéal Council of Churches 


in Hungary 


Indian National Commission on 
International Affairs 


International 
Christian 


Committee on 
Affairs, National 
Council of Indonesia 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Federal Council of the 
Evangelical Churches in Italy 


Commission on Interna- 
tional Affairs, National Christian 
Council of Japan 


The Commission on Interna- 
tional Affairs, National Christian 
Council of Korea 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Churches in the Netherlands 


The New Zealand Commission of 
the Churches on International 
Affaits 


Officer’s 
Name and Address 
Prof. G. Conidares 
(Secretary) 
Argentinis Dimikratias 27 a 
Athens, Greece 
Rev. Gyula Murakozy 
(Secretary) 
Abonyi Utca 21 = 
Budapest XIV, Hungary 
Dr. E. C. Bhatty 
(Secretary) 
Christian Council Lodge 
Nagpur 1, M.P., India 
Dr. J. Leimena 
(Chairman) 
Rey. W. J. Rumambi 
(Secretary) 
34 Djalan Teuka Umar 
Djakarta, Republic of 
Indonesia 
Prof. Mario A. Rollier 
(President 
Via Carlo Poerio 37 
Milan, Italy 
Miss Enrichetta Ritter 
(Secretary) 
Via Privata Letizia 3 
Milan, Italy 
Rev. Kiyoshi Hirai 
(Corresponding Secretary) 
Christian Central Building 
2, 4-Chome, Ginza 
Chou-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Dr. Hugh Heung-wu Cynn 
(Chairman) 
Dr. L. George Paik 
(Vice-Chairman) 
Dr. Ho Choon Yu 
(Secretary) 
Box 134 Kwang Wha Moon 
Post Office 
Seoul, Korea 
Mr. G. W. Maas Geesteranus 
(Secretary) 
585 Thorbechelaan 
The Hague, Netherlands 
Rev. F. W. Winton 
(Chairman) 
73 Greys Street 
Onehunga, Auckland S.E. 5 


_New Zealand 


Rey. D. G. Sherson 
(Secretary) 

32 Edmonton Road 

Henderson, Auckland 

New Zealand 


Country or Area 
Norway 


Pakistan 


Philippines 


Sweden — 


Switzerland 


Union of South 
Africa 


United 
Kingdom 


United States 


Organization 
Norwegian Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs 


West Pakistan Christian Council 


Commission on International 
Affairs of the Philippine Federa- 
tion of Christian Churches 


The Swedish Ecumenical Com- 
mittee on International Affairs 


National Commission a Inter- 
national -Affairs of the Swiss 
Evangelical Church Federation 


International Affairs Group, 
Christian Council of South Africa 


International Department, British 
Council of Churches 


Department of International 
Affairs, National Council of the 


Chutches of Christ in the U.S.A. — 


Officer’ s 
Name and Address 
Dr. Henrik Hauge 
(Secretary) 
Roahagan 25 
Roa, Norway 
The Rev. A. Thakur Das 
8 Empress Road 
Lahore, West Pakistan 
Mts. Asuncion Perez 
(Chairman) 
The Rev. Jose A. Yap 
(Secretary) 
1648 Taft Avenue 
Manila, Philippines 
Prof. Ake Malstrém 
(Chairman) 
Sveaplan 6 
Uppsala, Sweden 
Dr. Ivar Andersson 
(Vice-Chairman) 
Bragevagen 9 
Stockholm O, Sweden 
Mr. Per-Olof Hanson 
(Secretary) 
Kirunagatan 46 
Vallingby, Sweden 
Dr. Werner K4gi 
(President) 
University of Zurich 
Zurich, Switzerland 
The Rev. A. W. Blaxall 
(Secretary) 
P.O. Box 672 
Johannesburg, Union of 
South Aftica 
Dr. Robert C. Mackie 
(Chairman) 
The Rev. Kenneth Slack 
The Rev. Alan Keighley 
(Joint Secretaries) 
10 Eaton Gate 
London, S.W. 1, England 
Mr. Ernest A. Gross 
(Chairman) - 
Dr. Kenneth L. Maxwell 
(Executive Director) 


. 297 Fourth Avenue 


New York to, N.Y., U.S.A. 


A primary aim of the C.C.I.A. is “‘ to encourage in each country and 
in each church represented in the parent bodies the formation of 
organisms through which the consciences of Christians may be stirred 
and educated as to their responsibilities in the world of nations ”’. 
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Increasing significance is attached to the activities of national and 
regional commissions, committées or departments of the churches on 
international affairs. Reports on the work of a number of these 
Commissions during the period under review are here summarized. 


AustTRALIA: The Australian Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs was conccrned during the year with a series of issues. 
In December, 1957 it issued a statement on West New Guinea, ex- 
pressing the view that while the interests of the inhabitants had up to 
now teceived chief emphasis in the thinking of the Commission, the 
development of the dispute between Indonesia and the Netherlands 
required attention to another relevant objective now—that inter- 
national peace and security be safeguarded. It asked that Australian 
government policy should be re-examined in the light of both 
considerations. 

The condition of life for the indigenous inhabitants of the New 
Hebrides, living under a condominium of the United Kingdom and 
France, received attention again on missionary initiative and in view 
of the current negotiations to revise the Protocol of the Condominium. 
A deputation of the Australian Council for the World Council of 
Churches waited upon the Australian Prime Minister and inquiries 
were pursued in London and Paris through C.C.I.A. Work is con- 
tinuing on this matter, on the basis that the present structure of the 
Condominium itself is prejudicial to native interests. 

The Commission addressed the leader of the Australian delegation 
to the U.N. asking that support be given to efforts to establish 
SUNFED, and to the policy of U. N. assistance in the relief of refugees 
in Hong Kong. 

Amongst other matters studied were the problem of World Food 
supply and the background to the Oman dispute. 


Canapa: The Canadian Council of Churches’ Committee on Inter- 
national Affairs carried in its programme this year, once again, a 
substantial element of basic study and information. It heard papers 
and addresses on the work of the U.N., of NATO, and on various 
aspects of Canadian, Foreign policy. The most substantial achieve- 
ment in this direction, however, was the organization of a “ Church- 
men’s Seminar on International Affairs ” in Ottawa in February, 1958. 
Seventy selected church representatives gathered for two days to hear 
addresses on Canadian Foreign Policy by the Minister for External 
Affairs and his immediate predecessor (the Hon. Sidney Smith and 
the Hon. Lester Pearson), the editor of the Montreal Star, high ranking 
civil servants, and members of the Churches’ Commitres on Inter- 
national Affairs. So profitable was the occasion that it is planned to 
establish it as a regular event. 
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The Committee also gave attention to the series of lectures delivered 
in the United Kingdom by Mr. George Kennan, lately U.S. Ambassador 
in Moscow, on Communist-non-Communist relationships, and further 
considered the significance for Christians in Canada of the inauguration 
of the British West Indies Federation. 


DENMARK: The resolutions on Disarmament and testing of Atomic 
Weapons, issuing from the Ecumenical meetings in New Haven and 
the meeting of the World Lutheran Federation in Minneapolis in 1957 
received wide publicity in Denmark, and were endorsed by the bishops 
and forwarded to the Prime Minister and the Parliamentary Commis- 
sion on Foreign Relations. 

The great and growing disparity in social and economic advantages 
between Western countries and much of the rest of the world has 
greatly exercised the Commission in Denmark, more so because the 
charter of the United Nations and the Declaration of Human Rights 
had increased the expectation in poorer nations of a new and better age. 
The Danish churches have therefore asked the World Council of 
Churches to prepare an approach to the U.N. calling for increased help 
to under-developed countries. : 

The problem of over-population was the subject of a broadcast 
address during the year by the Secretary of the Committee on Inter- 
national Affairs of the Danish Ecumenical Council, Dean Sparring- 
Petersen. 


FRANCE: The outstanding event for the Commission on Inter- 
national Affairs of the French Protestant Federation was a meeting of 
its representatives with opposite numbers of the International Depart- 
ment of the British Council of Churches in London in September, 
1957, to discuss a number of international issues and the functioning 
of a national commission. A common concern was discovered to 
clarify the theological presuppositions of the work and witness of 
the Church in social and international affairs. 

The French commission has followed up its reflections on this 
matter with a view to reorganizing and enlarging itself and its work 
and has submitted proposals to the Council of the French Protestant 
Federation. This Council during the year has been much preoccupied 
with problems concerning Algeria, has convened seminars to consider 
the issues in North Africa and on several occasions has made tepre- 


sentations to the French Government concerning the behaviour 


of the military in Algeria. 


Huncary: The Ecumenical Council of Churches in Hungary has 
been occupied in reorganization during the year. But it has maintained 
its programme of developing contacts with its fellow European 
churches, and has received a visit from representatives of the Church 
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in China. In all these contacts it has been anxious to discover ways 
of reducing international tension and averting the dangers of war in 
the nuclear age. 


NEw ZEALAND: The New Zealand Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs held eleven meetings during the year, served by 
a number of sub-committees preparing material. It takes a particular 
interest in the S.E. Asia area and has encouraged increasing attention 
in the churches to the life and welfare of their neighbours, not least by 
welcoming students visiting New Zealand under the Colombo Plan. 

It has pressed, without success, for a more liberal immigration policy 
in New Zealand, without respect of race. The arrival of Hungarian 
refugees gave an opportunity to find ways of welcoming them into 
church life and integrating them into the community life of the 
country. 

~Much thought was given to the threat of nuclear weapons, and in a 
statement the Commission urged continued efforts aimed at abolishing - 
these weapons under suitable safeguards, progress in disarmament 
and the reduction of tension, while recognizing that peace and security 
stem from greater regard to the will of God in human affairs. A close 
study is being made of the relation of faith to politics, with a view to 
publishing a statement. 


SWEDEN: The Swedish C.C.I.A. Committee has resumed morte 
regular meetings and during the year has met to receive a report from 
South Africa, to discuss with the London Secretary of C.C.I.A. and 
members of the Swedish Ecumenical Council a wide range of common 
concerns, and to hear a paper on “‘ Morals in the Atomic Age” by 
Professor Erik Ingelstam, followed by an introduction to the political 
and military implications of nuclear weapons given by Mr. Per-Olof 
Hanson, Editor in Chief of Morgon-Bladet. In consequence of this, 
and of the approaching time of decision in the country about the use 
and manufacture of atomic weapons, an expert working group has 
been established to study the risks involved to scientific liberty and 
also the hazards of radiation. 


Unrrep Kincpom: The following are the chief international topics 
which have occupied the British Council of Churches, acting through 
ot on the advice of its International Department. 


Disarmament: ‘The Council welcomed the statement on “ Atomic 
Tests and Disarmament” passed by the Executive Committee of 
C.C.I.A. and the resolution on “ Tests of Nuclear Weapons ” passed 
by the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. The 
Council declared itself “‘ impressed by the consensus of ecumenical 
opinion expressed in these resolutions”. They were submitted to 
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: 3 
H.M. Government, and a considered reply was received, stating that 
the Prime Minister was “ greatly encouraged by the thoughtful and 
sincere study of the problem which these bodies have made, and he 
can agree with all the objectives described in the two statements and in 
particular on the vital inter-relationship between them’. The Prime 
Minister was however convinced that to suspend nuclear tests for a 
trial period without a Disarmament Agreement “‘ could not assist the 
cause of peace ”’, 

The Council has been addressed on some Christian issues in the 
sphere of defence and disarmament by Rear-Admiral Sir Anthony 
Buzzard, Bt., C.B., D.S.O., O.B. E. It has authorized the International 
Department to set up a group to “ give continuous study to the moral 
aspects of the disarmament problem and of defence policy in the light 
of nuclear armament, with a view to advising the Council from time 
to time on these matters ” 

In April, 1958 the Council passed a resolution which welcomed the 
avowed aim of H.M. Government “ to negotiate a disarmament agree- 
ment which will provide for the ending or suspension of tests undet 
proper conditions’’, and continued: ‘“‘ We therefore urge Her 
Majesty’s Government, in co-operation with the Government of the 
United States, to give a positive answer to the recent Russian initiative 
by agreeing to an‘immediate temporary suspension of nuclear tests so 
as to re-open the way for negotiations to progressive and controlled 
disarmament ” 


Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland: At the inception of Federation 
some years ago, the Council after much deliberation advised African 
Christians, against the inclination of the majority of them, to accept 
the new proposals, and thus involved itself in a continuing respon- 
sibility. 

A debate in the House of Commons in November, 1957 on the 
Constitutional Amendment Bill of the Federation was the occasion of 
a public statement. When the complementary Electoral Bill of the 
Federation was under discussion in Parliament in February, 1958, the 
International Department stated its views to the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations in a letter which was also published. To 
prepare for these activities a joint sub-committee was set up consisting 
of some members of the International Department and of the Africa 
Committee of the Conference of British Missionaty Societies, which 
is now teviewing the issues which may arise at the proposed Con- 
‘stitutional Conference of 1960. 

The Council has consistently emphasized that the Federation, which 
was envisaged as an imaginative attempt to develop a multi-racial 
society, will fail in this aim if the confidence of Africans in the aims and 
policy of the Federation is not more actively sought and gained, It 
holds it unwise to proceed with new constitutional changes which, 
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while good in themselves, arouse African suspicion, at a time when 
the prime need is for a period in which confidence may grow. It 
therefore opposed the passing of the Constitution Amendment Bill 
at this stage. As this however, became law, the Department urged 
that the Electoral Bill should be passed only if it could be accompanied 
by an official declaration that ultimate development towards African 
majorities on electoral rolls was both recognized and welcomed. 


Religious Freedom: The International Department has remained 
watchful of the cause of religious freedom in Spain and Colombia 
without, however, seeing any action which it could usefully take. 

The question has also come to the fore, in connection with the possi- 
bility of integrating Malta with the United Kingdom. Hitherto the 
existing constitutional provisions have not been fully honoured in this 
predominantly Roman Catholic island. The Council has demanded 
that these provisions should now be scrupulously observed, and has 
unequivocally stated its opposition to any scheme of integration which 
would provide a lesser degree of religious freedom in Malta than 
obtains in the United Kingdom. 


Malaya: On the attainment of independence by Malaya, the President 
of the Council sent a message of greeting to the President of the 
Malayan Christian Council. 

A group of members of the International Department shared in a 
useful two-day consultation with representatives of the Commis- 
sion des Affairs Internationales of the Fédération Protestante de 
France, on matters of common concern. This contact has been main- 
tained. A number of U.N. concerns have also been before the Depart- 
ment, including the reservations of H.M. Government to its acceptance 
of the jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice. 


Unirep STratEs OF AMERICA: The Department of International 
Affairs of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
co-ordinates the work of the churches in this field. With the advent of 
the Nuclear-Space Age, new urgency came into the work of the 
churches in international relations. In these matters, several units of 
the National Council of Churches carry their own programmes, co- 
operating closely with the Department of International Affairs. These 
include the Division of Foreign Missions, Church World Service, 
Broadcasting and Films, the United Christian Youth Movement, the 
United Student Christian Council, and United Church Women (in- 
cluding their World Day of Prayer and World Community Day). 


Reduction and Regulation of Armaments. New impetus came to this 
continuing concern by the advent of the Nuclear-Space Age. Soon 
after the first satellite, the National Council adopted a policy statement 
expressing hopes and concerns in this new era. A Consultation on 
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“Moral Responsibility and Nuclear-Space Problems” brought to- 
gether forty eminent scientists, specialists in international relations, 
government officials, church executives, theologians and philosophers. 
Findings are being used by the Department in policy-making and 
studies. A new policy statement in preparation deals with the control 
of armaments, including nuclear weapons and tests, and of the use of 
space. There have been conferences and communications with 
government officials to the highest levels on these matters. 


World Economic Development. Mutual aid and reciprocal trade also 
teceived priority in education and action. In an unprecedented three 
days of hearings from religious groups before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, leaders among Protestant, Eastern Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic and Jewish groups unanimously supported non- 
military mutual aid for capital assistance and technical co-operation. 
Churches testified through experts before other Congressional com- 
mittees supporting mutual aid and reciprocal trade. Consultations 
were held with the Secretary of State and other governmental officers. 
The churches co-operated with the President and White House staff 
in a National Conference on Mutual Aid; addresses were delivered by 
representatives of three major faiths, including National Council 
President Edwin T. Dahlberg. The churches shared in sponsoring the 
Fifth National Conference on International Economic and Social 
Development, and a National Conference on Reciprocal Trade, and are 
furnishing leadership among non-governmental organizations. Periodic 
Fact Sheets on Foreign Economic Policy pin-point developments in 
government and public opinion. 


Human Rights. A year-long obsetvarice of the Tenth Anniversary 
of the Universal Declaration includes developing a new, compre- 
hensive policy statement, consultations with government, and co- 
operation with non-governmental organizations; United Church 
Women are giving key leadership, expecially through their Christian 
World Relations Director, Mrs. Ester W. Hymet. 


The United Nations.’ Continuing support was expressed in many ways, 
including consultations, reporting, publications, and participation in 
briefings and seminars. 


World Order Sunday. ‘Thousands of churches observed the Sunday 
beginning U.N. week, using the Message on “ The Churches and the 
Newly Developing Countries ” 


Middle East. A Committee on Beirut Ebiterence Findings, with 
Tracy Strong as Consultant, worked for a more informed concern 
about Middle East issues and generous response for the needs of people 
there, 7 
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Policy Statements and Publications. Pronouncements were made and 
published on “‘ Some Hopes and Concerns of the Churches in the 
Nuclear-Space Age”, and “International Aid and Trade”. These 
were transmitted to every member of Congress. A statement suppotrt- 
ing maximum government loans to India was adopted by the Division 
of Foreign Missions and representations were made to government. 
A major publication was Why Christians Support Mutual Aid and 
Reciprocal Trade. Publication continues of the Christian Newsletter on 
International Affairs. 


Staff. Dr. Darrell Randall was welcomed as Associate Executive 
Director, combining a Ph.D. in international economic relations with 
missionary service in Africa and studies in Asia. 


Looking Ahead. Preparatory Study Commissions and Pilot Projects 
under way precede the Fifth World Order Study Conference, 18-21 
November, 1958, and a subsequent year of co-ordinated emphasis 
(June, 1959-60) among the churches in a Nationwide Programme of 
Education and Action for Peace. 


C. CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN AGENCIES 


The World Alliance of Y.M.C.A.’s, the World Council of Christian 
Education and Sunday School Association, the World’s Student 
Christian Federation and the World Y.W.C.A., which carry on active 
programmes in international affairs, are represented on the C.C.I.A. by 
Commissioners. Consultations with their representatives are held in 
connection with meetings of church agencies as well as meetings of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 

The C.C.I.A. is informally related to the Committee on Christian 
Responsibility for European Co-operation, an independent commission 
of Christian laymen from eleven European countries, formerly under 
the chairmanship of M. André Philip and now of Dr. C. L. Patijn. The 
purpose of the group, which includes four C.C.I.A. Commissioners, 
is to help the churches to consider the specific responsibility of 
Christians with regard to problems of European unity. The C.C.LA. 
in co-operation with the World Council’s Division of Studies, has 
helped to distribute to the churches material prepared by this Com- 
mittee. 

C.C.1.A. officers in..London have continued their interest in 
the body known as the “ Brighton Conference Association”, a 
voluntary organization of senior officers of the defence forces in the 
United Kingdom, military commentators in Europe and the U.S.A. 
as well as in Britain, clergy and politicans, studying the problems of 
security in the nuclear age. The technical papers of this group have 
been made available to some leaders of Christian thinking, and some 
of its members have welcomed opportunities to act as consultants to 
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chutch groups in Britain. Prospects of developing this consultative 
activity on a larger and international scale with the assistance of a 
grant from one of the large Foundations are being explored. . 


D. CORRESPONDENTS 


Additional contacts with the churches are maintained through a 
system of correspondents, who serve as a two-way channel for 
receiving information and promoting action. This arrangement is 
particularly advantageous in countries where there are no national or 
regional commissions on international affairs. 

The C.C.I.A. mailing list, which includes the members of the Com- 
mission, officers of the national commissions, leaders of the constituent 
churches and Christian councils, and special correspondents, has been 
catefully revised and enlarged in the course of this year so as to give 
to this network of contacts its greatest effectiveness. It now includes 
400 selected persons in over 7o countries and provides the means of 
closer co-operation between the C.C.I.A. and the constituency of the 
ecumenical fellowship. Information from the C.C.I.A. is communi- 
cated by them to the local churches through the religious press, con- 
ferences and memoranda. These leaders and their colleagues in turn 
send their views on international issues to the C.C.I.A. for information 
and consideration. The experience already gained in the operation of 
this system of contacts indicates its value for the future, in helping to 
knit together the churches in more effective witness to the world of 
nations and in bringing study and action on international affairs to the 
local congregations. 


IV CONTACTS WITH INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


ce 


PRIMARY function of the C.C.IL.A. is to “ represent the parent 

bodies in relations with international bodies such as the United 
Nations and related agencies”. This task is a distinctive feature in the 
cutrent work of the churches for world order, justice and peace. 
Relations with the inter-governmental organizations constitute a means 
for providing leaders of the world-wide Christian fellowship with 
prompt and accurate information on international issues of concern to 
the churches, and a means for effective Beee te witness when inter- 
national decisions are made. 


A. Untrep Nations DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INFORMATION 
Registration with the U.N. Department of Public Information 
entitles the C.C.I.A. to be represented by an observer at all open 
meetings of U.N. organs. Many opportunities for contacts with 
delegates are thus afforded, The various services of the Department 
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of Public Information, such as press registration, tickets of admission 
to meetings for visitors and general information, prove most helpful. 
Throughout the first nine years of U.N. history the C.C.I.A. New York 
office maintained an extensive and up-to-date file of U.N. documents. 
Since documentation is now more readily accessible at U.N. Head- 
quarters a more limited system was inaugurated in the spring of 1954. 
Only those documents which bear on the principal concerns of the 
churches are filed and made available for reference by church agencies 
and leaders. 


B.. Unirep Nations*ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

The C.C.1.A. represents the parent bodies and their world-wide 
constituency through its consultative relationship with the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC). This consultative relationship 
(Category B) was established in 1947, in accordance with Article 71 
of the United Nations Charter. Its consultative status entitles the 
C.C.I.A. to be represented at the meetings of ECOSOC by consultants 
and, in accordance with established rules, to submit written statements 
and to offer oral interventions. In addition to such representations — 
the C.C.1.A. endeavours to maintain contact as far as possible with 
various commissions of the Economic and Social Council. Particu- 
larly close relations have been established with the U.N. Commission 
on Human Rights. Active consultative work is also carried on with 
the Social Commission and the Technical Assistance Committee. The 
Commission on the Status of Women is likewise of active concern. 

Consultative relations with ECOSOC enable the C.C.I.A. to keep in 
touch with other major organs of the U.N. and to submit oral or written 
representations on behalf of its constituency and to serve as an inter- 
mediary for various Christian bodies. 


C. ‘THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

-In addition to consultative relations with FAO and UNESCO, the 
C.C.I.A. has been inscribed on the Special List of NGO’s now main- 
tained by the International Labour Organization. Informal contacts 
have been developed with the World Health Organization. Docu- 
mentation from other Specialized Agencies has been received and 
studied. ‘The co-operative activities of the Agencies in the U.N. 
Expanded Technical Assistance Programme are followed in informal 
contacts with the Technical Assistance Board. Consultative relations 
ate also maintained with the Children’s Fund (UNICEF). ‘These 
relationships are described below. 


D. Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) 


The retirement of Mr. John Reisner has caused an hiatus in the 
Commission’s consultative relationship with F.A.O. This is all the 
more to be regretted in view of the increasing community of concern 
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between the work of F.A.O. and certain problems facing the Division 
_ of Inter-Church Aid of the World Council of Churches. The Com- 
mission’s Representative in Europe has maintained liaison with F.A.O. 
during the interregnum and it is expected that, at its next meeting, the 
Executive Committee will make new permanent arrangements for 
continued representation. 


E. UnireEp Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


The London Secretary has developed contacts by personal visits 
with the officers of UNESCO and substantial exploratory work has 
been done by correspondence and interview to determine those places 
in the elaborate and diverse programme of the Organization where the 
contribution of the Churches can fruitfully be made. It becomes clear 
that there is need for more intensive and continuous contact in Paris 
between the C.C.I. A. and other ecumenical agencies on the one hand, and 
_ the officers of UNESCO and its associated Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations on the other, in order to define effective policy. Steps have 
therefore been taken to find a means of establishing a Degen eat link 
in Paris. 


F. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION (ILO) 


While continuing its cordial relationships with ILO in the interests 
of the World Council of Churches’ study on Rapid Social Change the 
Commission has found a new and fruitful field of co-operation with the 
Office in the new study on “‘ The Churches and Migration ” sponsored 
by the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees of the 
World Council of Churches. The ILO has placed its experts and other 
resoutces at the disposal of the Commission and very considerable 
advantage is being derived in consequence. 

On Labour Day (1 May, 1958) the Director-General of ILO, Mr. 
David Morse, accompanied by representatives of the Commission and 
of the World Council of Churches, attended a special Service of Inter- 
cession organized by the Protestant Church of Geneva. 


G. Unrrep Nations CHILDREN’s Funp (UNICEF) 


_ The C.C.LA. maintains formal consultative relations with UNICEF, 
and was represented by an observer at the regular meetings of the 
Executive Board. The main emphasis of UNICEF activities is on the 
control or the prevention of diseases, maternal and child welfare and 
the improvement of medical facilities in local communities. These 
long-range programmes ate carried out in the under-developed areas 
of the world in co-operation with local governments as well as with 
WHO and FAO. UNICEF also undertakes temporary relief pro- 


grammes in situations of emergency. 
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Churches and missionaty councils have long had an active interest 
in these fields and the C.C.I.A. gives general support to UNICEF 
efforts to serve the welfare of children wherever need is urgent. 


H. C.C.1.A. Mepicat CoNsuLTATIVE COMMITTEE 


It has been possible this year to add some further distinguished 
names to the membership of this Committee which now reflects 
Christian medical opinion in eighteen countries. To it have been 
referred two questions of major importance during the year—the 
estimation of health hazards created by the fall-out effect of nuclear 
test explosions, and the question of population pressure and popula- 
tion control in various areas of the world. The material thus secured 
has been edited by the Committee’s secretary, Dr. Harold G. Anderson, 
and made available in two Bulletins which have circulated within the 
Committee and through National Committees of C.C.I.A. around the 
world. 

Dr. Anderson has maintained informal relationships with the 
officers of the World Health Organization, with whom it was possible 
to co-operate in an inquiry concerning the mental anxiety conditions — 
caused by the advent of atomic power. The results of this inquiry 
will be published in due course by WHO. 


I. Ovuwer INTER-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


At the working level close relations are maintained with the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees by the C.C.I.A. Representative 
in Europe as well as by the Department of Inter-Church Aid and 
Service to Refugees of the W.C.C. and the Lutheran World Federation. 
Relations with the Inter-Governmental Committee on European 
Migration (ICEM) provide the opportunity for regular contact and 
for co-operation in areas of mutual concern. Similarly, contacts are 
maintained by the Executive Secretary with the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration which serves a_ specialized 
function within the framework of the Economic and Social Council. 

Within the existing limitations of personnel and resources, attention 
has been devoted to regional developments within the framework of 
the United Nations. Certain aspects of the work of the Council of 
Rurope, for example, have been followed, and some attention has been 
devoted to the work of the regional economic commissions under the 
United Nations. 


J. INFoRMAL CONTACTS 


The more formal contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. with inter- 
governmental bodies open the way for significant informal consulta- 
tions with many delegates at international meetings. These have the 
dual advantage of manifesting a Christian interest in the problems 
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facing government delegates and of contributing further information 
about the views held by Christians throughout the world. The 
standing of the Commission’s membership and of its parent bodies 
has made access to officials of many governments possible, both on 
issues of general international import and on issues relating peculiarly 
to the life and work of the churches. 


K. Non-GOvVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


C.C.1.A. representatives continue to participate in the conferences 
and meetings of various non-governmental organizations. Opportuni- 
ties are utilized to discuss common problems which may be approached 
from different points of view and with differing motives. While the 
independent character of the C.C.I.A. as an agent of the W.C.C. and 
I.M.C. is safeguarded, it-is deemed advantageous “to concert from 
time to time with other organizations holding similar objectives in the 
advancement of particular ends.” (Aim IX.) During the period 
under review, such problems have included, for instance, the con- 
sultative procedures with ECOSOC, various aspects of the refugee 
and migration issues, aid to children in relation to activities of 
UNICEF, and questions relating to the field of human rights, including 
proposals for a second conference on discrimination and plans for 
the observance of the Tenth Anniversary of the adoption of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


L. C.C.I.A. REPRESENTATION AT CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 
The C.C.I.A. has been represented at the following conferences and 
meetings during the period from June, 1957 to July, 1958: 
1957 


24-27 June Commission on Prevention of War in Elfan Rees 

Crét Berard an Atomic Age 

28 June-r1 July Non-Governmental Organizations Elfan Rees 

Geneva Conference, Seventh Session 

2-23 July U.N. Economic and Social Council Elfan Rees 
Geneva Twenty-fourth Session 

20-24 July C.C.I.A. Executive Committee Kenneth G. Grubb 


New Haven 


O. Frederick Nolde 

Richard M. Fagley 

Elfan Rees 

Alan R. Booth 

A. Dominique 
Micheli 


23-27 July W.C.C.-I.M.C. Joint Committee Kenneth G. Grubb 
New Haven O. Frederick Nolde 
‘28-30 July World Council of Churches Executive Kenneth G. Grubb 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Committee 


O. Frederick Nolde 


30 July— World Council of Churches Central Kenneth G. Grubb 
7 August Committee | O. Frederick Nolde 
New Haven Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 
A. Dominique 


Micheli 
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3-13 September 
New York 
12-20 September 
New York 

17 September- 
14 December 
New York 


10 October 
New York 


5-9 November 
Germany 

10-13 November 
Paris 

5-27 November 
Nigeria 

25 November 
New York 

28 December— 
8 January 1958 
Accra 


1958 
13 January— 
7 February 
New York 


13-17 January 
Geneva : 
28-29 Januaty 
Geneva 

30 January— 
25 March 
New York 


10-14 February 
London 
14-17 February 
Bad Nauheim 


24 February— 
25 April 
Geneva 

3-14 March 
New York 


10 Match— 
4 April 
New York 
17 Match-— 
3 April 
Geneva 
9-25 April 
Geneva 
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UNICEE Executive Boatd 


U.N. Trusteeship Council Seventh 
Special Session 

U.N. General 
Session 


Assembly Twelfth 


Righth U.N. Technical Assistance 
Conference 


Consultations with members of the 
German Church 


Consultations at UNESCO 
Consultations in Nigeria 


Technical Assistance Committee of 
the U.N. Economic and Social Council 


Assembly of the International Mis- 
sionaty Council © 


Sub-Commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, Tenth Session 


U.N.H.G.R. Executive Committee 


World’s Y.W.C.A. Executive Com- 
mittee 


U.N. Trusteeship Council Twenty- 
first Session 


World Council of Churches Executive 
Committee 


Meeting of the Committee on the 
Christian Responsibility for Euro- 
pean Co-operation 


Conference on the Law of the Sea 


UNICEF Executive Board 


U.N. Commission on Human ets 
Fourteenth Session 


U.N. Commission on the Status of 
Women, Twelfth Session 

U.N. Economic Commission for 

Europe 


A Dormmntace 
Micheli 
Richard M. Fagley 


O. Frederick Nolde 

Richard M. Fagley 

Elfan Rees 

A. Dominique 
Micheli 


Richard M. Fagley 
Alan R. Booth | 
Alan R. Booth 
Kenneth G. Grubb 
Richard M. Fagley 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 


A. Dominique 
Micheli 


Elfan Rees 
Kenneth G. Grubb 


Richard M. Fagley 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 


Alan R. Booth 
Elfan Rees 


A Dominique 
Micheli 
O. Frederick Nolde 


A. Dominique 
Micheli 


Elfan Rees . 
Madeleine Barot 
Helen Turnbull 
Elfan Rees 


11-14 April 


W.C.C. Study Commission on Chris- 


Kenneth G. Grubb 


Cambridge, tians and the Prevention of War in Alan R. Booth 
England an Atomic Age 
15 April- U.N. Economic and Social Council  O. Frederick Nolde 
2 May Twenty-fifth Session Richard M. Fagley 
New York ; A. Dominique 
Micheli 
16-18 April Annual Meeting of the U.S. Confer- O. Frederick Nolde 
Buck Hill Falls ence for the World Council of Richard M. Fagley 
Churches 
18-20 April International Committee for Evangel- | Kenneth G. Grubb 
Paris ization in Spain 
28 April- Inter-Governmental Committee for B.Ch. Sjollema 
16 May European Migration 
Geneva : 
1-6 June Annual Consultation, Division of Elfan Rees 
Evian Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees 
2-6 June U.N.H.C.R. Executive Committee Elfan Rees 
Geneva 
4-26 June International Labour Organization Elfan Rees 
Geneva Conference 
9 June-July U.N. Trusteeship Council Twenty- Richard M. Fagley 
New York second Session _ 
13-14 June Council of Europe, Special Committee — Elfan Rees 
Paris on Sutplus Population and Refugees - 
17 June Sixth Conference of International Alan R. Booth 
Paris Non-Governmental Organizations R. J. W. Mottris 
having consultative status with 
UNESCO 
17-19 June W.C.C. Division of Studies Staff Con- Alan R. Booth 
Geneva ference ; 


V PRINCIPAL CONCERNS OF THE C.C.LA. 


A. INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


Man’s invasion of outer space by successfully placing satellites in 
orbit has posed new problems as well as opened new opportunities 
for a world which continues to be divided by cold war practices. The 
benefits to be derived from an increased understanding of the universe 
are momentarily overshadowed by the knowledge that the missiles 
developed to launch satellites have revolutionary implications for 
military use. There is a growing conviction that, if mankind is to 
avert chaos and catastrophe, both outer space and the means of 
entering it must be brought under international control. 

Formal disarmament negotiations under the United Nations have 
meanwhile come to a standstill. The Soviet Union has refused to 
participate in the work of the Disarmament Commission and its Sub- 
Committee, even though the Commission was enlarged by the addition 
of members in order to make it more representative. However, out 
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of the uncertainties attending a prolific exchange of views on a suminit 
conference—with a plethora of suggestions and counter suggestions, 
accusations and counter charges—there emerges the virtual certainty 
that, if a summit conference is held, the question of disarmament or 
some aspect of it will find a place on the agenda. ‘The Secretary- 
General, who recently assumed personal direction of the disarmament 
question in the United Nations, continues to hold consultations with 
the delegations concerned, with a view to stimulating progress towards 
disarmament in its most effective setting. 

In meetings at Yale Divinity School in the summer of 1957, two 
inter-related Statements on Atomic Tests and Disarmament (see Annex, 
p- 54) were successively adopted by the C.C.I.A. Executive Com- 
mittee and the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. 
The full texts of these Statements were made available to all delegates 
at the Twelfth Session of the U.N. General Assembly, as well as to 
selected membets of the U.N. Secretariat. Church leaders in a number 
of countries brought the Statements directly to the attention of highest 
officials in their own governments, whether by letter or by personal 
interview. Officers of the C.C.1.A. have sought to make known the 
relevance of the Statements to changing conditions as, for example, 
when the Soviet Union announced unilateral conditional cessation of 
nuclear weapons testing, and various church agencies have taken 
formal action in the light of the Yale Statements. 

Taking as its point of departure the fears which have been aroused by 
atomic testing, the C.C.].A. Executive Committee Statement never- 
theless claims that “ fear alone is no sufficient basis for the pursuit of 
moral ends... . The main concern must always be the prevention of 
war itself, for the evil of war is an offense to the spiritual nature of 
man.” In this connection a major dilemma must be recognized. “ The 
mounting stockpiles of atomic weapons and increasing dependence 
upon atomic deterrents heighten the danger that atomic weapons will 
at some point actually be used. Yet, in the judgment of many, our 
present insecure peace tests mainly upon the possession of atomic 
deterrents on both sides of a divided world and upon the suicidal 
character of atomic war.” 

On this background, certain interrelated and interdependent ob- 
jectives of a stratery to overcome the menace of atomic war are 
advanced for particular consideration. 


1. Nuclear Weapons Testing | 

The C.C.L.A. Statement warns that: “It is important that com- 
pliance with agreements to stop testing nuclear weapons be verified 
internationally. Otherwise, distrust may in fact be increased. Further, 
such agreement should be related to general disarmament, whether 
as an integral part or as a first step, if subsequent disillusionment is to 
be avoided.” 
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Questions of moral responsibility are raised in the Central Com- 
mittee’s Statement: 


“‘ We are bound to ask whether any nation is justified in continuing the 
testing of nuclear weapons while the magnitude of the dangers is so little 
known and while effective means of protection against these dangers are 
lacking. We must ask further whether any nation is justified in deciding 
on its own responsibility to conduct such tests, when the people of other 
nations in all parts of the world who have not agreed may have to bear 
the consequences. Therefore, we call upon each nation conducting 

tests to give full recognition to this moral responsibility as well as to 
considerations of national defense and international security.” 

The cessation of nuclear tests, while important in itself, is essentially 
viewed as a means to break the disarmament deadlock. The various 
components of disarmament are interrelated and interdependent, and 
the main emphasis is placed on the importance of securing an inclusive 
disarmament agreement. If persistent negotiations fail to produce 
such an agreement, the risk of halting tests for a trial period is justified 
in the hope that others will do the same, a new confidence be born, and 
the foundations laid for more reliable agreements. 


2. Atomic Production for Military Purposes 


“ Stopping the production of nuclear weapons is more fundamental 
than stopping nuclear tests. Any agreement to stop tests requires a 
further commitment to stop production.’ Measures undertaken to 
ensure compliance would constitute a major element in a broader 
system of disarmament.”’ 


3. Measures for Disarmament 


An earlier Statement on Disarmament and Peaceful Change, adopted by 
the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee and subsequently by the Central 
Committee in August 1955, urged “ unwavering effort’ to secure 
sound disarmament arrangements in face of difficulties which may at 
times appear insuperable. At the same time it cautions “ against over- 
simplified formulas which are pressed merely to secure propaganda 
advantage or superficial agreement. Reliance on such formulas could 
subsequently expose an unprepared world to greater danger ”’. 

*“ Partial disarmament measures,”’ the C.C.I.A. Statement of 1957 
on Atomic Tests and Disarmament holds, “ must always be seen in 
relation to comprehensive disarmament. The whole range of the 
disarmament problem, including provisions for warning against 
surprise attack, must be dealt with as may be appropriate and prac- 
ticable: conventional armaments, guided missiles, biological and 
chemical warfare, as well as nuclear weapons. As progress is made 
towards disarmament, international forces, and instruments for peace- 
ful settlement, the need to rely on atomic deterrents will be reduced.” 

It is highly important that nations should reach agreement on first 
steps to break the disarmament deadlock, The cessation of tests 
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represents one possibility, but not the only one. Other approaches 
should also be steadily explored, such as warning against surprise 
attack, technical studies without prior commitment to an acceptance 
of their findings, and the exchange of military information. 


4. Co-operation in Atoms for Peace 


The C.C.LA. in its previous actions had welcomed the expressed 
desire of the United Nations “ to promote energetically the use of 
atomic energy to the end that it will serve only the peaceful pursuits 
of mankind”? and had supported the proposal to establish an Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency within the framework of the U.N. 
That Agency has now been formally constituted with headquarters — 
at Vienna. 

In referring to peaceful uses, the recent C.C.I.A. Statement men- 
tioned that: ‘‘ Both the hazards of diversion of fissionable material 
to. military purposes and of waste disposal need to be considered in 
relation to a broader system of atomic control and general disarmament. 
International safeguards against diversion may indeed grow in im- 
portance as the use of fissionable material for military purposes ~ 
decreases.” 


5. Peaceful Settlement and Peaceful Change 


The earlier crises in the Middle East and Hungary, as well as crucial 
problems in North Africa and the Lebanon, have underscored the 
importance of the C.C.I.A. Statement that methods for peaceful change 
and’ peaceful settlement must be more effectively developed and find 
wider acceptance if any disarmament plan is to be successful. It 
assetts that: “ The international community, through the United 
Nations, should be prepared to cope with any such emergency and 
should seek international acceptance of measures which will both 
prevent the enlargement of any conflict and help to rectify such 
existing injustices as may have given tise to it.’ When confronted by 
the dangers in Hungary and the Middle East, the United Nations was 
forced to try new procedures because pertinent measures for peaceful 
settlement were not at hand. It fortunately was able to bring quite 
speedily into being the United Nations Emergency Force which in some 
respects represents an extension of the Peace Observation machinery. 
In brief, there is need for “ institutionalizing ”? methods of peaceful 
settlement. The C.C.I.A. Statement of 1955 suggested six steps to 
illustrate the kind of prior agreement required by Member govern- 
ments in order that immediate, virtually automatic, action could be 
taken when the need therefore arises. 


We suggest for consideration a series of steps which by previous 
special agreement of member governments should be taken when con- 
flict breaks out anywhere in the world. Decision on each step should be 
reached by an agreed majority without the right of veto by any Govern- 
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ment. We do not here deal with technical details, nor do we specify the 
agency in which authority should be vested. Fully aware of difficulties 
in winning international acceptance for such a procedure, our primary 
purpose is to stimulate governments to develop methods which will 
better assure peaceful settlement in the common interest of mankind 
when international peace is endangered. Toward this end existing inter- 


national institutions must be more effectively utilized or new institutions 
established. 


1. Upon request by a government in accordance with the provisions of 
the Charter, decision should be reached whether or not to earls 
a repottedly critical situation. 


2. If the situation is considered, its critical aspects should be aeter 
mined on the basis of the danger of international involvement. 


3. If the conclusion is reached that such danger of international in- 
volvement exists a cease-fire should promptly be recommended. 


4. A unit of the Peace Observation Commission should immediately 
be sent to see to it that the terms of the cease-fire are complied with. 


5. An impartial agency should identify causes for the conflict and 
ascertain possible approaches for rectifying existing injustices. 


6. The findings of such inquiry should be submitted to the government 
ot governments directly concerned, and, if necessary, thereafter to 
the International Court of Justice for legal decision or advisory 
opinion, and to other appropriate organs of the United Nations for 
recommendation or necessaty action. 


Be Hove RiGHts AND RELIGIous LIBERTY 


The promotion of respect for and observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms continues to be one of the important concerns 
of the C.C.I.A. | Its contribution in this field is two-fold: it supports 
the development of international standards and international safe- 
guards to defend basic human values and seeks to assist in bringing 
domestic constitutions as well as practice into conformity with an 
accepted international standard. In this respect it has made its 
resources available in a number of situations where religious liberty 
ot some other aspects of human rights were threatened or violated. 
The framework of its operations in this field is provided by two 
continuing activities—the support of developing international stan- 
dards and international safeguards to defend basic human values, and 
the assistance where possible in bringing domestic constitutions and 
practice into conformity with accepted international standards. Within 
this framework it is at hand for action when points of sharp friction 
emerge owing to a threat or violation to religious liberty or other 
aspects of human rights. 


1. Duscrimination 

The United Nations Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities is carrying on, as its major 
programme of activities, a series of studies on discrimination in the 
fields of education, employment:and occupation, religious rights and 
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practices, and political rights. The first of these studies, on discrimina- 
tion in education, was completed in 1957 and contains recommenda- 
tions the implementation of which is being considered by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights and by UNESCO. At its Tenth Session, 
January—February, 1958, the Sub-Commission considered a report of 
the International Labour Organization on discrimination in employ- 
ment and gave its views on a possible international instrument to be 
adopted on this subject. It also considered the draft report prepared 
by Mr. A. Krishnaswami, of India, on discrimination in religious 
rights and practices and expressed the hope that a final report will be 
completed in time for consideration at its Eleventh Session. 

In connection with this latter study, C.C.I.A. officers have been in 
close contact with the U.N. Sub-Commission and its Special Rappor- 
teur. In 1956, in the initial stage of the study, officers of the C.C.LA. 
submitted a compilation of statements, resolutions and declarations 
in which ecumenical agencies have formally advanced their views 
on the question of religious rights. At its Executive Committee in 
1957, the C.C.I.A. considered a memorandum dealing with the inter- 
pretation, in connection with the study, of Article 18 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and authorized its officers to submit 
this document to the U.N. Sub-Commission. Careful consideration 
has also been given to the advisability of submitting detailed informa- 
tion on a country by country basis. Since, however, the study process 
does not sufficiently embrace within it the necessary remedial and 
curative elements, reaction from those consulted in areas where the 
tights of religious minorities are curtailed have been predominantly 
negative. The study nevertheless provides C.C.I.A. officers with an 
Opportunity to bring informally to the attention of government 
representatives and members of the U.N. Secretariat reports on causes 
of tensions in individual situations. 

In 1955, by resolution of the Economic and Social Council, a con- 
ference of Non-Governmental Organizations on Eradication of Pre- 
judice and Discrimination was convened by the U.N. Secretary- 
General at Geneva. C.C.1.A. participation in this Conference was 
reported in the Annual Report for 1955-56. Both the competent 
U.N. organs and the Non-Governmental Organizations interested’ 
in the eradication of discrimination have since considered the advisa- 
bility of convening a Second Conference of similar character and _ 
putpose. C.C.1.A. officers, while they did not press for such a con- 
ference to be held at an early date, have expressed general support 
for the idea of following up the results of the first Conference. 

A recommendation by the Commission on Human Rights that a 
Second Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations on Eradica- 
tion of Prejudice and Discrimination be held in 1959 is now before the 
Economic and Social Council for its action this summer. 
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2. International Covenants on Human Rights 


The elaboration of the texts of the Covenants continues at a slow 
pace. Not unmindful of certain unfavourable conditions in the present 
international situation, the C.C.I.A. has maintained its position that 
every effort should be made to complete as soon as possible adequate 

drafts and measures for effective implementation. At its Executive 
Committee in 1952, the C.C.I.A. adopted a resolution* which provides 
the basis for its position. While following all aspects of the Covenants, 
C.C.I.A. representatives are giving particular attention to (1) the 
substantive provision for religious liberty and related rights with 
careful scrutiny of permitted limitations; (2) the right of parents in 
the education of their children; (3) the import for religious freedom 
of a government’s permission to derogate from its obligations in a 
period of public emergency, and (4) recognition of the right of petition 
by individuals and non-governmental organizations under appro- 
priate safeguards, whether in an optional clause in the Covenants or 
by a separate Protocol or Protocols. 

At the Twelfth Session of the U.N. General Assembly, Committee 
III continued the consideration, article by article, of the draft Covenants 
and adopted, after revision, the texts of Articles 14, 15 and 16 of the 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights as well as the text 
of Article 6 of the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 

Article 14 of the draft Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights contains in paragraph 3 provisions to ensure the right of parents 
in the education of their children and an added paragraph 4 sets forth 
the right of individuals and bodies to establish and era educational 
institutions. The text is as follows: 


Saget ne States Patties to the Covenant undertake to have respect » 
for the liberty of parents, and, when applicable, legal guardians, to 
choose for their children schools other than those established by the 
public authorities which conform to such minimum educational standards 
as may be laid down or approved by the State and to ensure the religious 
and moral education of their. children in conformity with hele own 
convictions. 

“4. No part of this article shall be construed so as to interfere with 
the liberty of individuals and bodies to establish and direct educa- 
tional institutions, subject always to the observance of the principles 
set forth in paragraph 1 and to the requirement that the education given 
in such institutions shall conform to such minimum standards as may 
be laid down by the State.” 


3. Lhe U.N. Commission on Human Rights 
C.C.1.A. officers continue to follow the work of the Commission, 
whose present programme of activities is designed to further the 


purposes for which it was established. 
The consideration of annual reports transmitted by Member States of 


the United Nations and of the Specialized Agencies on developments 
* For the full text of the resolution see the C.C.I.A. Annual Report for. 1953-54, 
PP: 32-34. 
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and progress in relation to the rights enumerated in the Universal 
Declaration, the undertaking of a series of studies dealing with 
specific rights or groups of rights, recommendations regarding the 
implementation of a programme of advisory services in the field of 
human rights, including regional seminars, fellowships and scholar- 
ships, are ways in which the U.N. Commission is seeking to promote 
observance of and respect for international standards of human rights. 

At its Fourteenth Session, March—April, 1958, the Commission 
began the consideration of those recommendations contained in the 
study on discrimination in education which deal with basic principles 
and the form of international instruments to be adopted on the right 
to education. It also considered a progress report on the study of the. 
right for everyone to be free from arbitrary arrest, detention and exile, 
as well as procedures whereby the question of freedom of information 
would be kept under constant review. 

Items dealing with a draft Declaration on the Rights of the Child and 
with the right of asylum will be on the agenda of the Commission at its 
next session. 


4. Tenth Anniversary of the Adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights 


The year 1958 marks the Tenth Anniversary of the Declaration 
of Human Rights, adopted by the U.N. General Assembly on 
10 December, 1948. Ina resolution adopted in 1957 and subsequently 
approved by the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council 
urged all the States to join in celebrating this anniversary and invited 
the U.N. Specialized Agencies and the Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions in consultative status to co-operate in this celebration. 

The C.C.1.A. Executive Committee, at its fect ine in July, 1957, 
approved a resolution in which it 

** Takes note that plans are being made by the competent U.N. organs 
for the celebration of the Tenth Anniversary of the adoption of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. It requests its officers to 

~ correspond with C.C.I.A. Commissioners and the National Commissions 
or Committees about ways in which chutches and councils might partici- 
pate in this celebration and reaffirm, on this occasion, their interest in the 
field of human rights and their concern for the respect of religious 
liberty.” 

C.C.1.A. officers have accordingly sent a letter to Commissioners 
and National Commissions, with suggestions relating to the observance 
of this anniversary. 


5. The U.N. Commission on the Status of Women 

The Twelfth Session of this Commission was held in Gohan 
17 March to 3 April, 1958, and the C.C.I.A. was represented by Mlle. 
Madeleine Barot and Miss Helen Turnbull of the Department on the 
Co-operation of Men and Women in Church and Society of the World 
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Council of Churches and the C.C.I.A. Representative in Europe. The 
commission dealt with a number of important questions: the access 
of women to secondary and higher education; the status of women in 
private law (especially the question of minimum age for marriage, free 
consent of both partners to marriage and the official registration of 
matriage); the nationality of married women; technical assistance and 
advisory services programmes in relation to the status of women; the 
political rights of women, including the access to public services and 
functions; the economic opportunities for women including equal 
treatment in respect to age of retirement and the rights to pensions of 
workers; the right to rest and the right to material security in case of 
old age, illness or loss of capacity to work; and equal pay for equal 
work. The Commission unanimously passed a draft resolution request- 
ing “ the World Health Organization to undertake an inquiry, before 
the end of 1959, into the persistence of customs consisting in sub- 
jecting girls to ritual operations, and into the measures adopted or 
planned for putting a stop to such practices ”’. 

Concurrent with the meeting of the Commission, the Department on 
the Co-operation of Men and Women in Church and Society in con- 
junction with the World Y.W.C.A. convened a small Study Group on 
“The Christian Approach to Women’s Questions’, especially in 
relation to: 

1. the freedom of mattiage and its relation to family patterns; and 
2. the freedom of work with special reference to working women with 
family responsibilities. 

Twenty-five men and women were present. It was decided to 
concentrate on several major questions in the immediate future, 
including in the field of private law questions of minimum age for 
marftiage, the free consent of both partners to the marriage and the 
official registration of marriage; and the physical integrity of women 
(against the ritual practice of female circumcision). 

It was noted that the churches, the Y.W.C.A., and the many non- 
governmental organizations might greatly influence public opinion to 
express theit urgent requests through national delegations to the 
Commission or through their international relationships. 


6. Specific Issues 


The assistance of the C.C.I.A. continues to be sought in situations 
where religious liberty has been threatened or violated, involving the 
seizure of church property, the curtailment of freedom in pursuing 
normal church activities, restriction upon travel of missionaries and 
their admission to certain countries, the imprisonment of missionaries, 
and the denial of certain civil rights on grounds of religion. By way 
of illustration reference is made to a limited number of situations. 

C.C.I.A. officers have been asked to assist, whether by direct action 
or in advisory capacity, in relation to violation of religious freedom in 
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Colombia, Spain, Italy and Mozambique. While detailed report is 
here inadvisable it should be indicated that the C.C.I.A., within the 
limits of available resources, lends assistance by personal visits of 
officers, correspondence and consultations with leaders of the groups 
against which discrimination is practiced as well as with officials of 
governments and of the dominant religious groups concerned. 


7. Constitutional Developments 


The emergence of new states in which various cultural, racial or 
religious groups must find a sound relationship requires on occasion 
that the C.C.1.A. follows constitutional developments in the interests 
both of religious liberty and the defence of justice for minority groups. 
Amongst the countries at present involved in this process are, the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Indonesia, Morocco, Nigeria, 
Singapore, the Sudan and Tunisia. Consultations have taken place, 
personally and by correspondence, between C.C.I.A. officers and 
officials of governments and Christian leaders to make available in 
each case accumulated experience of constitutional provisions of this 
nature; and a compilation of constitutional provisions for religious 
liberty has been made and is available to leaders concerned with these 
matters. 


8. Race Relations 


The C.C.I.A. and its parent bodies have denis! over the past years 
a number of resolutions condemning racial segregation and discrimina- 
tion which have been communicated to churches, governments and 
the United Nations. Searching conversations on the evils of segrega- 
tion and other discriminatory practices continue to be held within the 
world-wide fellowship of the W.C.C. and the I.M.C. At the meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the C.C.I.A. in 1957, an exchange of 
views took place on the situation in various countries when such 
violations of human rights reportedly occur, including the situation 
in South Africa, after which the following resolution was adopted: 


Having learned of recent events in South Africa such as the inter- 
church inter-racial conference convened by the Federal Council of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, the arrest of 156 persons including well-known 
Christians on charges of treason, the reaction of all the Christian churches 
to the Native Laws Amendment Act, the terms of the Separate University 
Education Bill and other matters, the C.C.I.A. desites to express to all 
Christians in South Africa of whatevet chutch, language group or race 
its interest, understanding, and Christian concern. 


The Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Evanston in 1954 
expfessed its views on certain problems of inter-group relations* and 
the C.C.I.A. considers practices in different countries in the light of these 


* For the text of the Evanston resolutions on race relations, see the C.C.I.A. 
Annual Report for 1954-55, page 40. 
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standards. It recognizes that the primary fesponsibility to take any 
necessary action in the first place rests with the Christians in the country 
concerned. 


The C.C.LA. is encouraged by its iapaledes of the high standing of 
the South African judiciary, the strength and vitality of the churches— 
Afrikaans, Bantu and English—and the exceptionally large body of 
Christians in the population, to believe that present tensions and diffi- 
culties will be overcome in accordance with justice by the power of 
Christian love in the hearts and minds of the South African people. 


At this time, which is one of great difficulty for many, we assure those 
who are in trouble and perplexity, those who are in authority and those in 
prison or awaiting trial and others of all groups of the prayerful under- 
standing and concern of the Christian churches in many parts of the 
world. 


A resolution of a similar nature was also adopted by the Central 
‘Committee of the World Council of Churches, at its meeting in 1957. 

At the United Nations, where the disturbing problem of apartheid 
has been on the agenda of the General Assembly since 1952, C.C.1.A. 
representatives have sought to keep delegates informed about these 
approaches of the churches. However, the C.C.I.A. has reserved its 
position with respect to specific U.N. resolutions or political devices 
for ameliorating conditions. ‘This attitude seemed advisable in order 
not to jeopardize action under way within the Christian fellowship. 

A three member Commission to study the racial situation in South 
Africa, established by the General Assembly of the U.N. in 1952, was 
discontinued in 1955. Since then the General Assembly, at its Eleventh 
Session and again at its Twelfth Session, has called upon the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa to reconsider its policies in the 
light of its obligations under the Charter and in the light of progress 
achieved in other contemporary multi-racial societies. 

The cause of racial understanding and reconciliation has been served 
this year by the establishment of an Institute of Race Relations in 
London, parallel with similar institutions in South Africa and else- 
where. Of this new Institute the Director is Mr. Philip Mason, and 
the Chairman of C.C.I.A., Sir Kenneth Grubb, is a founder member 
of the Council. 


C. ADVANCEMENT OF DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


The welfare and advancement of some 130 million people in depen- 
dent territories form another major concern of the C.C.I.A. in its 
work at the inter-governmental level. This task grows out of ecu- 
menical judgments about the dangers and responsibilities involved 
in the colonial relationship, and the concrete witness provided by 
Christian missions in non-self-governing territories. The work of the 
C.C.L.A. is guided by the aim of its Charter: to further the “ accep- 
tance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the utmost the 
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well-being of dependent peoples including their advance towards self- 
government and the development of their free political institutions.” 

The pursuit of this objective has never been regarded in C.C.I.A. 
circles as having its primary focus on action at the inter-governmental 
level, for the essence of this concern is that there should be voluntary 
acceptance of the above-mentioned obligation by the governments and 
peoples directly concerned. Consequently, the heart of ecumenical 
action in this area is seen in the efforts of churches at the national level, 
both in the countries which administer dependencies and in the depen- 
dent territories, and particularly in the contacts between churches in 
countries involved in the colonial relationship. Expressions of world- 
wide Christian interest in these matters can serve as a highly important 
stimulus and corrective to'one-sided points of view. But the main 
front for action is at the national level. 

While this point of view has been prevalent in C.C.L.A. discussions, 
this section of the Annual Report has heretofore concentrated on the 
inter-governmental aspects of the colonial question as reflected in 
U.N. debates and procedures. Here the officers of C.C.I.A. hold 
primarily a watching brief, to keep missionary leaders and churchmen 
in the countries concerned posted on developments. The tendency 
of U.N. Members to fall into ‘‘ colonial ” and “‘ anti-colonial ”’ blocs, 
which often obstructs objective and constructive consideration of the 
issues, has thus far prevented the U.N. agencies—in varying degrees— 
from attaining the full potentialities for helpful action under the 
Charter. At the same time, important developments are taking place 
in the evolution of colonial policy among the metropolitan powets. 
Consequently, a larger proportion of C.C.LA. staff time, particularly 
involving the London office, is being devoted to this enlarging sector 
of the question. The broadened area of C.C.I.A. attention is here 
reflected. : 


1. The Evalution of Colonial Policies 


Aucerta. In part the contention in Algeria has centred on the 
question whether or not this is a “colonial” problem at all, or a 
domestic crisis within the French Republic, and reference here does 
not involve prejudgement on this point. ‘The Executive Committee 
of C.C.I.A. in 1957 adopted the following resolution: 


The Executive Committee of the C.C.I.A. recognizes that the conflict 
in Algeria, which is affecting relations between Arab and Western nations, 
is of broad international significance. It is encouraged by the actions of 
the French churches in a situation of great human anguish and suffering. 
Moreover, it viewed with appreciation the objectives of greater self- 
government put forward by the French Government for the working out 
of new forms of relationship with the people in several of its Overseas 
Territories. It expresses the hope that in a similar spirit a solution by 
negotiation can be found which takes into full account the specific pro- 
blems of both the Atab and the European population in Algeria and leads 
to a just, peaceful and democratic settlement. 
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During subsequent months of mounting frustration, in which policy 
did not evolve effectively and speedily, the ground was prepared for 
the eruptions of May, 1958, the consequences of which are not yet by 
any means clear. The Christian conscience in France and elsewhere 
has lately been reassured by signs that cruelties associated with bitter 
civil war in Algeria are recognized and are being ended. The officers 
of C.C.LA. have kept in constant touch with the situation, but the 
controlling factors are now so novel and difficult to assess that time 
must be allowed to pass before a new evaluation is attempted. 

FRENCH West AFRICA. Overshadowed by the critical events in 
Algeria, the development of indigenous political institutions based on 
the new outline law of June, 1956 has proceeded rapidly in the Ivory 
Coast, Senegal and French Guinea, while in French Togoland the 
first elections held under universal adult suffrage took place in April, 
1958. Officers of C.C.I.A. took part in a Conference of Anglo-French 
churchmen and officials reviewing these developments during the year. 
Subsequent events in France and Algeria have distracted attention 
but contacts have been established and maintained with a view to 
action where this is appropriate. 


CONDOMINIUM OF THE New HEsripeEs. The protocol between the 
governments of France and the U.K. governing their mutual relations 
in this territory is at present being revised and representations from 
missionary interests in Australia have urged C.C.I.A. to seek assur- 
ances that the occasion will be used to secure better opportunities for 
the indigenous population of these islands. Officers of the Commis- 
sion have been in touch with French, British and Australian authorities 
to this end, and action is being devised to support the cause of these 
“forgotten ” people. 


BritIsH TERRITORIES. Territories emerging to independence, such 
as the Federation of Malaya, have engaged the attention of C.C.I.A. 
in secuting constitutional safeguards for human rights and religious 
freedom—these matters are referred to elsewhere in this report under 
“* Constitutional Developments ”’. 

The Chairman spent nearly a month in Nigeria in 1957. This great 
territory is rapidly advancing towards self-government, and the 
C.C.I.A. has followed closely the constitutional discussions and has 
made appropriate representations. Questions of human rights and 
liberties and of community status arise in an acute form in Northern 
Nigeria where there is a substantial population of Moslems together 
with large pagan, Christian and near-Christian communities. The 
Chairman discussed these matters with the Premier, the Sardauna of 
Sokoto, with his Cabinet as a whole, with many British officials, with 
local Christians as well as missionary leaders, with the leaders of the 
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Christian Council and with the Minorities Commission which was in 
the country at the time. 

In a number of other cases, officers of the Commission have co- 
operated with the International Department of the British Council of 
Churches, notably in connection with the new franchise proposals in 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, to teptesent to the Govern- 
ment of the U.K. the extent of African suspicion of some of these 
proposals and the necessity of winning African confidence in the new 
Federation’s integrity on racial issues. 

In April, 1958, H.R.H. Princess Margaret formally inaugurated the 
federal legislature of the new West Indies Federation. Ten Caribbean 
island colonies, Antigua, Barbados, Dominica, Grenada, Jamaica, 
Montserrat, St. Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla, St. Lucia, St. Vincent and 
Trinidad and Tobago thus began the formation of a Caribbean 
‘“‘ nation’ destined for independence. The units thus joined already 
possess varying degrees of internal self-government achieved at an 
accelerating pace since the second World War, with universal adult 
suffrage throughout, wholly or partly elected legislature, and in the 
majority at least a proportion of locally elected ministers of govern- 
ment. The new Federal structure has been specifically designed as a 
step: towards complete self-government in the area. British Guiana 
and the Virgin Islands elected to remain outside the Federation, and 
British Honduras regarded its adherence as premature at this stage. 
The adventure of reconciling interests and developing co-operative 
institutions throughout this great multi-racial area of islands and sea 
will be es and cep pathecely watched in the formative years 
ahead. ¢ 


PorTUGUESE TERRITORIES. The substantial territories in Africa— 
Mozambique, Angola and Portuguese Guinea—as well as smaller 
areas in India and the Pacific, administered by Portugal show the least 
change or development of all the overseas possessions of metropolitan 
powers. But as part of greater regions involved in rapid social change, 
it is a question how long such conditions can prevail. The officers of 
the Commission have striven to keep in contact with events in these 
territories, and to watch in particular the interests of Protestant mis- 
sionary societies, serving the latter at both the ecclesiastical and 
governmental leve] when the occasion requited. 


2.  Trusteeships and Non-Self-Governing Territories 


C.C.LA. representatives give continuing attention to the U.N. 
Trusteeship Council, which oversees the administration of ten Trust 
Territories; the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, which reports on data supplied by administering authori- 
ties of territories not placed under the Trusteeship System; and the 
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Fourth Committee of the General Assembly, which reviews the 
ptoblems in this field. Through informal contacts with delegates and 
secretariat, an effort is made to express the broad concerns of the 
chutches without involving the Commission in the detailed questions 
on which Christian as well as secular opinion is frequently divided. 

Trusteeship issues are followed both at the Trusteeship Council and 
in the U.N. General Assembly. An effort is made to post I.M.C. and 
related leaders on the schedules of Visiting Missions to Trust Terri- 
tories so that Christian agencies in the territories may be alerted. 

During the past year particular attention has been given to the 
question of the future of Togoland under French Administration, 
following governmental changes and incorporation of the Territory 
within the French Union, and the proposed termination of the Trust 
Agreement. The French national commission has been posted on 
the relevant U.N. debates and actions. ‘The carefully balanced and 
constructive resolution of the Twelfth General Assembly provided 
for the appointment of a U.N. Commissioner to supervise the elections 
to the Togoland Legislative Assembly. His report to the Trusteeship 
Council, and the latter’s deliberations, are expected to pave the way 
for further international recognition of the changing status of this 
territory. ; 

The danger that the procedures of the Trusteeship System may be 
misused has been recognized, as well as the validity of the principle of 
international responsibility and review or supervision, and the actual 
ptogress in a number of Trust Territories, as reported by Visiting 
Missions and other sources. The unresolved question of missionary 
freedom in the U.S. Trust Territory of the Pacific has been the subject 
of continuing consultations between U.S. church leaders and C.C.1.A. 
and I.M.C. officers, with a view to more effective representations at the 
governmental level. The perennial issue of the international status of 
South-West Africa,a League of Nations “C”’ Mandate held by the Union 
of South Africa, has not been lost sight of, despite the lack of an agreed 
solution. Some encouragement is seen in the willingness of the 
Union Government to meet with the new U.N. Good Offices Com- 
mittee (Brazil, U.K., U.S.A.) to discuss “a basis for an agreement 
which would continue to accord to the territory of South-West Africa 
an international status”. Following a discussion by the C.C.I.A. 
Executive on West Irian (West New Guinea), held by the Netherlands 
and claimed by Indonesia, there have been some informal consultations 
with a few church and secular leaders in the various countries con- 
cerned. The question of some form of international supervision was 
raised in these discussions. 

Informal contacts have been maintained with the work of the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories and 
debates on related matters in the Fourth Committee. The collation 
and teview of reports supplied by governments on educational, 
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economic, and social conditions in territories under their administra- 
tion undoubtedly serve a valuable purpose in underscoring the 
responsibilities of the authorities and in stimulating constructive 
action. Despite the injection of political considerations into the 
Assembly debates on the problems of NSGT’s, the Committee on 
Information has worked fairly harmoniously in bringing together 
information in the fields committed to it. The current study is on 
social conditions in the NSGT’s. 

The number of NSGT’s has been reduced during the past year by the 
establishment of the Federation of Malaya as an independent country. 
Malaya became the 82nd Member State of the U.N. in September, 1957 
(the number since being reduced by one through the formation of the 
United Arab Republic). There has been no change in the position of 
Portugal that her overseas territories are “provinces ” of Portugal, 
and consequently not in the NSGT category. Spain, another of the 
newer Members, has not as yet indicated whether its overseas terri- 
tories are in this category, and thus the subject of reports to the U.N. 
under Article 73e of the Charter. But the other metropolitan powers 
ate reporting on their NSGT’S. : | 

In regard to the broader problems of the NSGT’s, Section IV at 
Evanston warned against new forms of imperialism and the obstacle 
to international co-operation posed by “ the self-sufficient attitude of 
nationalism ”’. 

The Section stated: 


The exploitation of one people by another, in any form, is evil and 
unjustifiable. Those countties which administer non-self-governing 
territories have a special obligation so to promote the educational, 
economic, social, and political advancement of dependent peoples, that 
they may be enabled to play their full part in the international community. 

. . - In the new context of our age, relations between people hitherto 
“ subject ”’ and “‘ ruling ”’ should be one of partnership and co-operation. 
This expression of ecumenical concern reaffirms the basic approach 


sought by the C.C.LA. 


3. Gy prHs 

The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee in July, 1957 discussed the 
current situation in Cyprus and empowered its officers “to act as 
occasion requires in the light of this discussion and of previous decisions 
of the C.C.I].A.” The position previously adopted by the C.C.I.A. 
emphasizes two basic proposals :* 


(a) that the United Kingdom should formally acknowledge the right of 
self-determination of the people of Cyprus; and 


(b) that in the face of the total international situation, the people of 
Cyprus should accept a certain period of self-government leading up 
to the exercise of the right of self-determination. 


* For the full text of the resolution of July, 1956 see C.C.I.A. Annual Report 
for 1956-57, p. 50. 
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While these propositions have come to be widely recognized as a sound 
approach to the Cyprus problem, agreement is being sought on the 
precise form and duration of the self-government to be in effect for 
an intermediate period, and of an acceptable and workable status for 
Cyprus following the exercise of self-determination. 


At various times during the past year, C.C.I.A. representatives have 
conferred with government and church officials to consider ways in 
~ which the needed agreements might be facilitated. They included in 
these discussions the consideration of a plan whereby self-determina- 
tion would be given a somewhat limited expression in the initial stages 
of its applicability, with a provision for a fuller expression at a subse- 
quent time. Moreover, as occasion seemed to require, they have urged 
upon the parties concerned moderation “‘in their utterances and 
deeds ’’ and the effort by positive acts to restore the “ confidence and 
goodwill which ate indispensable for just and lasting agreement ”’. 
Cyprus’s internal problems have not been solved and anxiety continues 
both in Greece and Turkey. 


The new proposals of the British Government of June, 1958 are 
being closely studied with all these considerations in mind, in the hope 
that they may reveal a possible path of progress for the future. 


At the Twelfth Session of the General Assembly, the Political 
Committee adopted by a majority vote the resolution wherein inter alia 
it expressed “‘ its earnest hope that further negotiations and discussions 
will be undertaken in a spirit of co-operation with a view to have the 
right of self-determination applied in the case of the people of Cyprus ”. 
Since the resolution did not command a two-thirds majority in Plenary 
Session no formal action on the question of Cyprus was taken by the 
General Assembly at its Twelfth Session. 


D. Economic AND SoctaL DEVELOPMENT 


The C.C.I.A. has regarded the extension of technical and financial 
assistance to the peoples of underdeveloped regions as a challenging 
issue of social justice and a positive peace strategy. The expansion of 
multilateral and bilateral assistance schemes has been urged and 
welcomed. An attempt has been made by the C.C.I.A. staff to keep 
abreast of significant developments in programmes under the U.S. 
** Point Four ”’, the Colombo Plan of the British Commonwealth and 
other regional schemes, undertakings by colonial administrations, and 
programmes under private auspices, as well as the Expanded Pro- 
gramme of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies. 


The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee provided general guidance in its 
*““ Statement on Technical Assistance Programmes” adopted in 
August 1951. This statement, which has served as the basis for 
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subsequent consultations and representations at he inter-governmental 
level, set forth seven requirements for international aid in economic 
and social self-development: 

(i) A deep concern and respect for the rights and welfate of the seen 


in the underdeveloped regions on the part of assisting agencies and 
of governments. 


(ii) A genuine desire for self-development among those peoples seeking 
and receiving assistance. 


(iii) A careful selection of technical experts who are moral integrity 
and spiritual insight as well as technical competence. 


(iv) A vigorous effort to train qualified indigenous expetts in the under- 
developed countries. 


(v) An agreed concentration of effort on those fundamental improve- 
ments in social and economic conditions which affect the broad 
masses of the people and are indispensable to higher stages of 
development. 


(vi) A co-operative attitude on the part of private, governmental and 
inter-governmental agencies working on technical assistance 
undertakings. 


(vii) A mutual commitment on the part of those assisting and those 
assisted to persevere with patience and .understanding in a long- 
range development programme. 


The current pursuit of these and related objectives* at the inter- 
governmental level can be noted under five heads: 


1. More Adequate Technical Assistance 


The need for a more responsible and persistent approach to the 
sharing of technical and scientific skills for the benefit of the econo- 
mically less developed countries has been repeatedly stressed in 
contacts with governmental representatives. The C.C.I.A. Executive 
in 1953 urged member nations of the international agencies to “‘ more 
serious efforts .. . to provide the financial support required for the 
sound and steady growth of constructive and co-operative technical 
assistance programmes”. Similarly the International Affairs Report 
of the Evanston Assembly pointed out that “the effort thus far has 
been small in comparison with the needs of the less developed countries 
and the resources of those more developed ”. The Report continued: 


A progressively sustained effort will for a long time be required and 
involves mutual responsibilities and benefits which challenge all who 
co-operate in such endeavours. 


In its 1956 statement, the C.C.I.A. Executive related this concern more 


particularly to the U.N. Expanded Programme. The Committee said: 


The values in worthwhile existing assistance programmes, such as the - 
United Nations Expanded Technical Assistance Programme, should be 
conserved and extended, by sufficiently long-range assurance of financial 
support, to make possible more stable planning and growth as may be 
favourable to greater service and efficiency. 


* The texts of C.C.I.A. statements in this field are quoted more extensively in 
the 1956-57 Report, pp. 51-54. 
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In furtherance of this objective, C.C.I.A. officers have corresponded 
with officers of various national commissions on the need for more 
adequate financial support of the technical assistance programmes. 
Some progress toward the objective can be noted. 


2. Financial Assistance for Development 


The more neglected sector of developmental assistance, namely 
financial grants and loans to develop productive capital and the 
economic and social infra-structure, has been of growing concern in 
C.C.LA. work. The Executive in 1953 stressed “ adequate planning 
for international financial assistance . . . to help establish conditions 
in less developed regions which will enlist expanding capital invest- 
ment, both private and public, both domestic and foreign ”. In 1955, 
the C. C.LA. Executive urged that preparatory steps “ be initiated 
now” to equip the international agencies for more substantial pro- 
grammes of technical and financial assistance if progress toward dis- 
armament made possible a large allocation of resources to constructive 
ends. In 1956, the Executive Committee included these objectives in 
its summary statement: 

Effective public investment and efforts to stimulate sound private 
investment in the less developed countries, as through the International 


Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International Finance 
Corporation, should be extended. 


A setious effort should be made to provide a mutually acceptable and 
effective international fund for grants-in-aid and long-term low-interest 
loans, to help establish basic structures for economic development, 
whether through the SUNFED proposal or a better alternative. 


C.C.I.A. officers were thus given a stronger mandate to press for 
positive international action to serve the purposes for which the plan 
for a Special U.N. Fund for Economic Development had been designed. 
With representatives of the major countries opposing SUNFED, the 
obligation to bring forward a constructive alternative was stressed. 
In a letter on 30 January, 1957 to delegates in the Economic Com- 
mittee of the Eleventh U.N. General Assembly the Director and Execu- 
tive Secretary stated: 


While the C.C.I.A. has not taken a stand on the technical details of 
mechanisms for financial assistance, we believe that the need for an 
effective international fund to help establish basic structures for inter- 
national development is clear, and calls for positive action, whether 
through the SUNFED proposal or a better alternative. 


Partly in response to vatious arguments along this line, the U.S. 
delegation at the Twelfth Session of the General Assembly brought 
forward a proposal to establish a Special Projects Fund, comparable 
in scope to an enlarged UNETAP, for technical assistance in depth in 
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situations where such assistance could pave the way for greater and 
mote effective financial assistance. It was a pre-investment programme, 
but it was regarded as a step forward and has received support. A 
Preparatory Committee for the Special Fund has made concrete recom- 
mendations for the establishment of the new agency, which will be 
considered by ECOSOC and the Thirteenth General Assembly. These 
developments are being followed closely by C.C.I.A. officers. 


3. International Trade and Development 


While the Commission has a general interest in international com- 
merce as a means of international economic co-operation, particular 
attention is being paid to the importance of trade for expediting 
economic development. This is especially the case in that most of 
the less developed countries must depend principally upon the sale 
of primary commodities for the purchase of the capital goods they 
need. The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee stated in 1956: 


Serious attempts should be made to strengthen and broaden, in the less 
industrialized countries, the basis of their participation in international 
trade, as a means to accelerate their development; and, in this connection, 
to seek international consideration of interim measures calculated to 
lessen the impact of market fluctuations in limited-product countries, 
which have grave economic and human consequences in these countries. 


This concern has been expressed in relation to various proposals 
designed to help stabilize the prices of primary commodities, although 
no position has been taken on the technical aspects of such proposals. 
It cannot be said that much practical headway has been gained in this 
area, or that vigorous new initiatives are being made. 


4. An International S. ae of Development 


A lively and persistent interest in C.C.I.A’s. work in this field centers 
on the need for a more dynamic correlation of the various multilateral 
and bilateral undertakings, which could kindle the imaginations and 
energies of men and also make possible a more rational and effective 
distribution of effort. C.C.I.A. statements have stressed both a better 
integration of programmes and more adequate evaluation of these 
programmes against the background of unmet needs. 

The C.C.I.A. Executive in 1952 stated that “‘ the planning of pro- 
grammes could benefit from a longer-range evaluation’, and the 
following year the Committee stressed closer co-operation between 
the U.N. Programme and regional and bilateral schemes “‘ for the sake © 
of rendering the maximum amount of efficient service to peoples of 
less developed regions”. Again in 1955 the Committee stressed both 
objectives, urging ‘“‘ more consultation . . . on plans to meet the 
priority needs and to effect greater co-operation at the field level ”’, 
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and the assessment of assistance programmes in terms of unmet needs. 
In its summary statement of 1956, the Executive Committee said: 


What is perhaps most necessaty is a dynamic guiding concept for a 
world-wide strategy of development. Towards this end, and in support 
of the concerns held by the churches, we emphasize the need for more 
courageous and imaginative initiatives in the field of international 
assistance. 


In addition to such steps mote consideration should be given to overall 
planning and strategy in the field of international assistance for develop- 
‘ment. A possible means would be the establishment, within the general 
framewotk of the United Nations, of an advisory world development 
board, composed of experts whose competence and objectivity would 
assute attention and tespect. Such a board could seek to set standards 
and promote safe-guards for assistance programmes, teview the various 
multilateral and bilateral programmes in terms of such standards and in 
relation to unmet needs, and call attention to tasks demanding priority 
rating. 


A small first step in this direction was a proposal by the Canadian and 
Norwegian delegations at the Eleventh General Assembly that a 
factual survey of international economic assistance, to bring together 
for the first time the data on the various multilateral and bilateral under- 
takings, be prepared by the U.N. Secretariat. This initiative, sup- 
ported by C.C.I.A. officers who regarded it as “a promising first step 
in the direction of a more responsible strategy for economic and social 
development ”’, has gone forward. But it has not yet led to further 
steps. And the need for a more dynamic and concerted approach 
remains. 

An effort to move forward on a regional scale has been the recent 
establishment of the U.N. Economic Commission for Africa, which is 
doubly of interest because of its bearing on the advancement of 
dependent peoples. C.C.I.A. officers have followed the steps leading 
to the setting up of this E.C.A., and helped to make available to 
members of the U.N. Secretariat working on this project the insights 
of missionary leaders experienced in African affairs. The E.C.A., 
which will have its headquarters in Addis Ababa, is to “ initiate and 
participate in measures for facilitating concerted action for the eco- 
nomic development of Africa, including its social aspects, with a view 
to raising the level of economic activity and levels of living in Africa 
and for maintaining and strengthening the economic telations of 
countries and territories of Africa both among themselves and with 
other countries of the world.” 

In addition to such activities undertaken by the United Nations, | 
the Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa South of the 
Sahara, originally sponsored by the metropolitan governments of 
Belgium, France, Portugal and the U.K., now includes the govern- 
ments of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Ghana, Liberia 
and the Union of South Africa. Its work of research and consultation 
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has been extended this year by the setting up of a Foundation for 
Mutual Assistance covering not only the territories named above, 
but also available to Ethiopia, the Sudan, Somalia and the Spanish 
territories. The Foundation will offer the services of technical experts 
and training facilities. Officers of the Commission have kept in close 
touch with these developments and have called attention to the oppor- 
tunities for Christian service offered in this field. The further question 
of capital availability for investment in this area and the terms on 
which it might be attracted has engaged the attention of the officers 
OF COIL A. 


5. Lhe Demographic Dimension of Development 


A particular reason for C.C.I.A. concern for the growth of a more 
adequate strategy of development is the belief that insufficient attention 
is being given to the development problems of the densely populated 
countries of the underdeveloped world, where population pressures 
tend to mount more rapidly than the production of food and good: 
In its 1955 statement, the C.C.I.A. Executive stated: : 


In the interest of more effective assistance, consideration should be 
given to greater concentration of efforts on the more crucial projects, and 
particularly in those densely-populated countries where a rapid accelera- 
tion of economic and social development is imperative. 


A more detailed reference is found in the 1956 brochure, prepared 
with C.C.I.A. staff assistance, on the World Council’s Study of Rapid 
Social Change: 


Many of the lands of rapid social change confront the prospect of a 
doubling of their population in a generation. This revolution in their 
demographic situation places quickly mounting strains upon inadequate 
ot inadequately developed means of subsistence. Improvements in 
health can also mean a release of new manpower for the development of 
resources. But where societies are densely populated to begin with, a 
vigorous, balanced and effective development becomes a life-and-death 
matter. Only a wise and courageous combination of agricultural and . 
industrial development, of education and voluntaty family planning, 
offers any hope of restoring a tolerable balance between population and 
means of subsistence. Also, the needs of densely-populated countries 

. for international assistance carry great urgency, since, unlike many of 
the less densely-populated countries, time for a successful solution is 
rapidly running out. 


The C.C.I.A. Executive in 1956 reinforced this concern in a recom- 
mendation, subsequently supported by the W.C.C. Central Committee, 
on the need for serious ecumenical consideration of the population 
problem, including family planning. The Committee stated: 


The C.C.1.A. Executive Committee wishes to emphasize the urgency 
of the population problem for the international order. It emphasizes the 
need to study the theological and ethical issues involved in family 
eens and to review the data which will assist in the formulation of 
policy 
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Informal expressions on this issue have been made in inter-govern- 
mental contacts. A statement by the Executive Secretary on ‘“‘ Popula- 
tion and International Development ” (April, 1958) has been sent to 
officers of national commissions to stimulate consideration of the 
demographic aspects of the development problem. Several deno- 
minational bodies are giving increasing attention both to the popula- 
tion question and the broader issue of marriage and family planning. 


E. REFUGEES AND MIGRATION 


The Commission continues to advocate the tragic needs of refugees 
throughout the world. The November issue of International Con- 
ciliation, published by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace was devoted to the refugee problem and, under the title “ Century 
of the Homeless Man”, was written by the Commission’s Represen- 
tative in Europe. 

New pressures in Hong Kong and Tunisia have been of especial 
concern to the C.C.I.A. this year, but not to the exclusion of the needs 
of long term refugees whose problem remains unsolved. 


1. United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 


The Twelfth General Assembly of the United Nations renewed the 
mandate of the High Commissioner for a further five years from 
1 January, 1959. The Executive Committee of the Commission in 
August, 1957 had resolved inter alia: 

“To urge the U.N. to prolong the mandate of the Office of the United 


Nations High Commissioner for Refugees for as long as it is necessary, 
subject to quinquennial review.” 


At the UNREF Executive Committee meeting in January 1958, grave 
_ concern was evident because an immediate lack of funds was holding 
up the movement of European refugees from China for whom visas 
and resettlement opportunities were available. Having had prior 
consultations with the High Commissioner and the Director of Church 
World Service the representative of the C.C.I.A. offered the UNREF 
Executive Committee an advance of $100,000 to be loaned by Church 
World Service. This unique offer was accepted “as an exceptional 
measute’”’ and movement was able to proceed. The loan was repaid 
in June, 1958. 

At the same meeting the representative of the C.C.L.A. pleaded that 
steps be taken to implement the appeal for Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong that had been authorized by the Twelfth General Assembly. 


2. Refugees in the Near East 


The Commission continues, on the mandate of the Second Beirut 
Conference, to press for a more adequate approach to the problem of 
Arab refugees. 
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The precarious financial position of UNRWA was brought to the 
attention of the World Council of Churches Executive Committee in 
February, 1958 which resolved to send a special message on this issue | 
to the member Churches. 


BAe Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration (1CEM) 


The tragic death in 1957 of M. Pierre Jacobsen, Deputy Director of 
ICEM was a severe blow to ICEM and all who are associated with its 
work. At his funeral at the Cathedral of St. Pierre the eulogy was 
delivered by the Commission’s Representative in Europe. 

‘The development of parallel studies on migration by ICEM and the 
Commission makes it certain that there will be closer working relation- 
ships than ever between the two bodies. 


4. Migration Study 

At the request of the Division of Interchurch Aid and Service to 
Refugees of the World Council of Churches the Commission’s Repre- 
sentative in Europe has undertaken to direct a long term study on 
“The Role of the Churches in Migration”. The Division has ap- 


pointed Mr. B. Ch. Sjollema as Staff Consultant for the study and this — | 


work is now in progress. 


VI STUDY AND REPORT 


Bo of its primary responsibilities and limited resoutces, 
C.C.LA. efforts in the field of study have been largely restricted 
to providing background information essential to decisions on intet- 
national policy. This form of restricted research oriented to action 
is patt of the day-to-day operations of the Commission. While the 
need for longer-range studies, particularly those which can illumine 
the theological foundations of Christian witness in the world of 
nations, is fully recognized, the C.C.I.A. has not been equipped to 
undertake a systematic study programme in addition to the immediate 
duties to which it is committed. Consequently, such studies of a formal 
character that have been undertaken have been in response to special 
circumstances rather than as part of a plan of research. 

One major study was authorized by the C.C.I.A. Executive at its 
meeting in Davos, Switzerland in July, 1955. The Executive agreed 
that, “in view of the judgement expressed by the Section on Inter- 
national Affairs of the W.C.C. Second Assembly that Christian study 
should be devoted to principles essential to a common moral founda- 
tion for international order,” a special study commission on A Christian 
Approach to an International Ethos should be established. Professor 
Werner Kagi of Zurich was asked to serve as Chairmen, and Dr. 
Richard M. Fagley as Secretary. 
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Members in addition to the Chairman and Secretary include Sir 
K. H. Bailey and Mr. H. F. E. Whitlam of Australia; Prof. B. Moraes 
of Brazil; Prof. George W. Brown of Canada; The Hon. E. G. 
Wickramanayake of Ceylon; Prof. J. L. Hromadka of Czechoslovakia; 
M. André Philip of France; Prof. Eric Kaufmann and Prof. Ulrich 
Scheuner of Germany; Prof. K. A. Busia of Ghana; Prof. H. S. 
Alivisatos of Greece; Prof. Chandran Devanesan and Prof. V. E. 
Devadutt of India; Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon; Dr. Hendrik 
Kraemer, Prof. Baron F. M. van Asbeck and Prof. Gesina H. J. van 
der Molen of.the Netherlands; Mr. Erling Wikborg of Norway; 
Baron Carl Hamilton of Sweden; Profs. Emil Brunner and Max Huber 
of Switzerland; Dr. Eric Fletcher, Prof. Arnold Toynbee, The Rev. 
Alec Vidler, Prof. Martin Wight and Prof. H. Butterfield of the 
United Kingdom; Prof. Roland Bainton, Mr. Richard L. Davies, 
Mr. Theodore M. Greene, Mr. Ernest Gross, Mrs. Douglas Horton 
and Prof. Arnold Wolfers of the U.S.A.; Mr. H. V. Roberts of the 
Union of South Africa. Sir Kenneth Grubb and Dr. O. F. Nolde are 
membets ex officio. ; 

The officers of the C.C.I,A. in establishing the study group, envisaged 
the following functions: 

1. ‘To attempt to define those ethical principles of more genuine world 
community which are most essential from a Christian view of man and 


society and most relevant to the fundamentals of the international 
situation. 


2. To estimate the degree to which a common ethos underlies the 
Charter of the U.N., the Statute of the International Court of Justice, the 
Constitution of UNESCO and similar documents. 


3. Toestimate how far the current moral attitudes of peoples do in fact 

embody the necessary principles of international ethos. 

4. To indicate, so far as possible, the consequent implications for 

education in general and for Christians in particular. 

The work of the study commission has thus far been badly hampered 
by lack of funds, which the officers of the C.C.I.A. have not been able 
to provide out of existing budgets. Nor have any special funds as 
yet been secured for this purpose. Consequently, while several 
initial papers have been prepared by members of the study commission, 
on the basis of a provisional plan of work, means are still lacking for 
carrying the project forward. It is hoped that some solution for the 
financial obstacles can be found, so that this important undertaking 
of the C.C.I.A. can be given the support it merits. 

The C.C.L.A. is also undertaking, in association with the W.C.C. 
Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees, and at its 
request, a longer range study of the problem of the Churches and 
Migration, to which reference is made on p. 50. 

The officers of the C.C.I.A. are attempting to follow various studies 
of the parent bodies related to problems of international affairs, and 
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at several points consultations on Gofimion éonceins have been held. 
One is the study on Proselytism and Religious Liberty being conducted 
by a special W.C.C. Commission, under the chairmanship of the Rt. . 
Rev. Angus Dun, with Dr. Visser ’t Hooft as Secretary. Another is 
the study of The Common Christian Responsibility Towards Areas of Rapid 
Social Change (in Asia, Africa and Latin America) being conducted by 
the Department on Church and Society of the W.C.C. Study Division, 
Dr. Egbert de Vries, Chairman, and the Rev. Paul Abrecht, Secretary. 
The third is a study, under the auspices of the W.C.C. Study Division, 
on Christians and the Prevention of War in an Atomic Age—A Theological 
Discussion, for which Sir Thomas Taylor is serving as Chairman and 
Dr. Robert Bilheimer as Secretary. In response to action by the 
W.C.C. Central Committee last summer, plans for a special study on 
religious liberty are being developed. 


VII DOCUMENTATION AND OTHER 
SERVICES 


HE officers of the C.C.I.A. in New York, London and Geneva 

make extensive use of United Nations documentation, both in 
the course of representation and as a basis for disseminating informa- 
tion of which church leaders and agencies stand in need. Since 
executive officers of Christian bodies are sometimes unable either to 
reach a centre of documentation or to spend the time required for 
research on technical subjects, the C.C.].A. has prepared for their 
benefit background memoranda on international issues of major 
concern to the churches. It has also sent several mailings on subjects 
of interest to the constituencies of its parent bodies. The materials 
thus made available are used in a variety of ways: as library source 
material; in religious and secular journals; as reference material for 
church conferences and study groups; and as guides to action in 
relations with governments. The more important mailings and dis- 
tribution of documents during the past year include the following: 


1957 
July C.C.I.A. Annual Report 1956-57 sent to Commissioners, 


Secretaries of National Commissions, social action 
Secretaries, certain U.N. officials and governmental 
representatives. 

September to date C.C.I.A. and W.C.C. Statements on Atomic Tests and 

Disarmament sent to Commissioners, Secretaries of 

National Commissions, social action Secretaries, and 
certain U.N. officials and governmental representatives. 
Bulk orders from chutch and secular groups are still 
being received. 

25 September Information concerning International Economic Assistance 
for the Less Developed Countries, 1954-56, transmitted 
to Secretaries of National Commissions. 
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27 September 


28 September 


18 October 


13 November 
25 November 


December 


1958 
22 Januaty 


April 
24 April 
6 May 


3 June 


Metnorandum on selected items on the provisional agenda 
for the Twelfth Session of the U.N. General Assembly, 
indicating basis for positions to be advanced by the 
C.C.LA. (including full texts of Statements on Atomic 
Tests and Disarmament) sent to Heads of U.N. Delega- 
tions, U.N. Delegates and Alternates, and U.N. Secretariat. 


Above memorandum on Twelfth Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly sent to C.C.I.A. Commissioners, 
Secretaries of National Commissions and selected corre- 
spondents. 


Pledges for 1958 U.N. Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance send to Secretaries of National Commissions. 


Circulation to Commissionets and Secretaries of National 
Commissions of the Minutes and annexes of the Twelfth 
Meeting of the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee. 


Letter on NATO Summit Conference sent to Commissioners 
and Secretaries of National Commissions in NATO 
countries. 


Circulation of Bulletin 2 of the Medical Consultative Com- 
mittee on ‘“* Radiation Fall-Out” to members of the 
Medical Consultative Committee, Commissionets, and 
Secretaries of National Commissions. 


Memorandum on the Twelfth Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly sent to entire C.C.I.A. mailing list, certain 
U.N. Secretariat and Member Governments. 


Circulation of Bulletin 3 of the Medical Consultative Com- 
mittee on “‘ The Problem of World Over-Population ” 
(supplement to Bulletin 1) to members of the Medical 
Consultative Committee, Commissioners and Secretaries 
of National Commissions. 


Texts of two addresses: “ Next Steps—Prevention of War 
and Promotion of Peace” (O. Frederick Nolde) and 
_ “ Population and International Development ” (Richard 
M. Fagley) sent to Secretaries of National Commissions. 


Texts of the above two addresses by Drs. Nolde and Fagley,. 
plus a reprint of a Herald Tribune Symposium concerned 
with the question: Can We Break the Stalemate with 
Russia? sent to C.C.I.A. Commissioners. 


Letter to Commissioners and Secretaries of National Com- 
missions regarding the observance of the Tenth Anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 
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ATOMIC TESTS AND DISARMAMENT 


STATEMENT OF THE C.C.1.A. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 24 JULY, 1957 


Age peoples of the world have been visited by a new fear. They 
ate moved, indeed deeply alarmed, by current tests of nuclear 
weapons. ‘These to them appear to be a portent or shadow of world 
conflict. At the very least, these tests seem to them to carry a potential 
and grave menace to health. 

The hazards to health from nuclear experiments must be taken 
seriously. All people are affected in some degree by radioactive 
fallout. More important is the effect upon generations yet unborn. 
The degree of damage may thus far be comparatively small, but 
uncertainty itself gives rise to genuine anxiety. But fear alone is no 
sufficient basis for the pursuit of moral ends. 

We must point out that this world-wide concern in which we share 
has deeper roots. Tests are taken to be a visible sign of preparations 
for atomic warfare. Vast areas could be depopulated by the powers 
of destruction now available and the dangers of fallout be multiplied 
a thousandfold. The main concern must always be the prevention of 
war itself, for the evil of war is an offence to the spiritual nature of 
man. But since any war carries increasing danger of becoming an 
atomic war, this task makes the prevention of atomic war, which 
shocks the conscience of mankind with a pecouas repugnance, all the 
more imperative. 

The total problem involved is so baffling and complex that no man 
can speak with certainty. All must humbly confront the issues, for all 
are involved. The mounting stockpiles of atomic weapons and 
increasing dependence upon atomic deterrents heighten the danger 
that atomic weapons will at some point actually be used. Yet, in the 
judgment of many, our present insecure peace rests mainly upon the 
possession of atomic deterrents on both sides of a divided world and 
upon the suicidal character of atomic war. This paradox does not 
relieve us of the need to examine our goals and the means thereto. 


1. What is Needed? 


The objectives of a strategy to overcome the menace of atomic war 
are interrelated and interdependent. And they must be pursued in 
such a way as to safeguard as fully as possible the security of all 
nations. While they may be variously stated, we urge consideration 
particularly of the following: 

(a) ue stop, by international agreement, the testing of nucleat weapons; 
an 


(b) To bring to a halt the production of nuclear weapons, under such 
controls as will most fully ensure compliance; and 
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_(c) Todevelop measures which will reduce national armaments, nuclear - 
and conventional, with provision for necessary safeguards as such 
measures ate progressively taken; and 


(2) To accelerate international co-operation in the development of 
atomic power for peaceful purposes, under proper safeguards; and 


(e). To establish more effective mechanisms for peaceful settlement of | 
international disputes and for peaceful change. 


Together, these objectives form a framework for responsible action 
against the atomic threat as a whole. Each is important in itself, but 
mote important in combination with the others. In this connection, 
we note the following: ; 3 


(2) Atomic Tests. It is important that compliance with agreements to 
stop testing nuclear weapons be verified internationally. Otherwise, 
distrust may in fact be increased. Further, such agreement should 
be related to general disarmament, whether as an integral part or as a 
first step, if subsequent disillusionment is to be avoided. 


(b) Atomic Production for Military Purposes. Stopping the production of 
nuclear weapons is more fundamental than stopping nuclear tests. 
Any agreement to stop tests requires a further commitment to stop 
production. Measures undertaken to ensure compliance would 
constitute a major element in a broader system of disarmament. 


(c) Measures for Disarmament. Partial disarmament measures must 
always be seen in relation to comprehensive disarmament. The 
whole tange of the disarmament problem, including provisions for 
watning against surprise attack, must be dealt with as may be 
apptopriate and practicable: conventional armaments, guided 
missiles, biological and chemical warfare, as well as nuclear weapons. 
As ptogtess is made towards disarmament, international forces, and 
instruments for peaceful settlement, the need to ioe on atomic 
deterrents will be reduced. 


(d) Co-operation in Atoms for Peace. Both the hazards of diversion of 
fissionable material to military purposes and of waste disposal need 
to be considered in telation to a broader system of atomic control 
and general disarmament. International safeguards against diver- 
sion may indeed grow in importance as the use of fissionable 
material for military purposes decreases. 


(e) Peaceful Settlement and Peaceful Change. Ultimately true peace tests 
upon the continuing adjustment of conflicting interests and claims. 
To this end, international instruments must be strengthened and 
established, and must be related to the requirements of an inter- 
national security system. But local conflicts may break out, with the 
danger that atomic weapons may be used. Therefore the nations 
must seek to avert such conflicts by timely negotiation and con- 
ciliation. If all these efforts fail, they must strive to deal with 
conflicts without recourse to atomic weapons. 


2. Moving Forward 


It is important to stress all of the pbiecivesd in their interrelationship. 
Yet simultaneous progress towards all of them seems improbable, until 
there is a much greater degree of international confidence. — Is it safe 
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to advance towards one or more without the others? Choices will 
have to be made, and they are hard choices. Any decision involves 
tisk. But to make no decision may be even more dangerous. 


Each proposed partial agreement, such as cessation of testing, 
needs to be considered on its own merits. But it also should be ap- 
praised by the extent to which it advances or retards the attainment 
of related objectives. Again, each proposal should be judged in 
terms of its potential contribution to mutual confidence. 


The dangers involved are unprecedented Technical obstacles to 
effective inspection and control grow with every delay. Both factors 
impose a compelling sense of urgency. Yet stubborn moral and 
political factors require unremitting patience and persistence, because 
time and effort may bring opportunities not now apparent. 


Easy solutions cannot be expected for the problems which plague 
man in atl atomic age, both because the problems themselves are 
complex and man himself is sinful God stands in judgment over all 
the nations of the world, and it is not for man to presume to identify 
his cause with the fullness of God’s purposes. For it is man’s dis- 
obedience which is the basic cause of his despair and frustration. 
Christians, who share with all men in the guilt of the world, have 
nevertheless a hope which transcends the failures and successes of 
history, and a faith which overcomes fear. | 


If persistent efforts bring no sufficient agreement on any of the 
interrelated objectives, Christians can oppose counsels of despair and 
still strive to establish true conditions of peace. Moreover, there is a 
tisk for the sake of peace which Christians, especially in countries 
projecting tests of nuclear weapons, are justified in advocating, in the 
hope of breaking through the barriers of distrust. They can urge their 
governments to declare their resolve to forgo tests for a trial period, 
in the hope that others will do the same, a new confidence be born, and 
foundations laid for reliable agreements. 


ACTION OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES, 5 AUGUST, 1957 


The Central Committee expresses its gratitude to the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs for the Statement on “‘ Atomic 
Tests and Disarmament” and desires for it the widest distribution. 
In commending it to the attention of the member churches, we address 
this special appeal to our Christian brethren about our common 
responsibility at the present time. 


Beginning with the stepping up of the atomic armaments race 
and the start of development of hydrogen bombs, the World Council 
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of Churches has shown its deep concern in this whole field. It has 
done this in many ways, through statements and actions by the Central 
Committee, its Executive Committee, the Assembly at Evanston, as 
well as through the C.C.LA. 


Within the last year, public apprehension has grown as to the effects 
of nuclear tests, and there have been intensified warnings from re- 
sponsible groups of scientists. In particular, the fact that these tests 
contain a threat to generations yet unborn rouses us to a more acute 
awareness than ever of the moral responsibility which must be upon 
the conscience of the present generation. 


We recognize that the question of stopping the testing of nuclear 
weapons has to be considered in the wide context which is set out in 
the C.C.I.A. Statement. We agree that it is not possible to deal with 
one part of the interrelated disarmament problem without risks. 


There are, however, certain moral principles affecting the whole 
issue of atomic warfare which we desire to emphasize. The Central 
Committee reaffirms the conviction expressed at its Toronto meeting 
in 1950 that “such methods of modern warfare as the use of atomic 
and bacteriological weapons and obliteration bombing involve force 
and destruction of life on so terrible a scale as to imperil the very basis 
on which law and civilization can exist”’. The condemnation of such 
_ methods finds broad support in the fact that total war, in the sense of 
warfare without any limitation in the methods employed, is universally 
in conflict with the conscience of mankind. We also believe that the 
use of such methods of warfare inevitably involves spiritual degradation 
for any nation that uses them. 


We are bound to ask whether any nation is justified in continuing 
the testing of nuclear weapons while the magnitude of the dangers is 
so little known and while effective means of protection against these 
dangers are lacking. We must ask further whether any nation is 
justified in deciding on its own tesponsibility to conduct such tests, 
when the people of other nations in all parts of the world who have 
not agreed may have to bear the consequences. Therefore, we call 
upon each nation conducting tests to give full recognition to this 
moral responsibility as well as to considerations of national defence 
and international security. 


Nothing less than the abolition of war itself should be the goal of 
the nations and their leaders and of all citizens. The attainment of this 
goal constitutes a solemn challenge to our particular generation. We 
welcome and support every honest effort now being made to limit and 
control armaments of all kinds and to establish conditions for a secure 
peace. We repeat the Evanston appeal for prohibition of all weapons 
of mass destruction, including atomic and hydrogen bombs, with 
provision for international inspection and control. 


bi 


We know that a comprehensive programme for disarmament must 
proceed by stages, and we realize how much depends upon the deepen- 
ing of confidence between the nations. But we urge that as a first step 
governments conducting tests should forgo them, at least for a trial 
period, either together, or individually in the hope that the others 
will do the same, a new confidence be born, and foundations belaid 
for reliable agreements. 


We therefore appeal to all our brethren to act with Christian courage, — 
and to pray to Almighty God to aes the eae and their govern- 
ments aright. 


* * 2 k-) ce x * 


The Committee took separate action as follows: 


_ The Central Committee requests that the churches in the countries 
directly concerned should communicate the foregoing statements to theit 
governments and that the officers of the Central Committee be instructed 
to seek ways and means by which they can also be transmitted to the 
authorities in countries in which the WCC has no member chutches. ~ 


Bibliothéque & Archives 
Conseil Oecuménique des Eglises 
150 Route de Femey 
CH-1211 Genéve 2 
www library.wcc-coe.org 
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